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PRESENT-DAY ENFORCEMENT OF THE PURE FOOD LAW 


KATHARINE A. SMITH 


Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration, United States Department of Agriculture 


Nearly a quarter of a century has passed since scareheads in the daily 
press and sensational magazine articles, pointing out the dire need for 
legislation to curb flagrant abuses in the sale of food in the United States, 
gave way to equally lurid stories of scandals brought to light by the first 
corps of inspectors appointed to enforce the federal Food and Drugs Act, 
finally passed in 1906, after years of noisy agitation. 

According to the tales told back in the late nineties and early nineteen 
hundreds, the chances for getting pure food sold under its true name were 
slim indeed. The public of that era was constantly being reminded of 
the sins committed against it by the purveyors of its food supply, who 
were accused among many, many other things of selling vinegar contain- 
ing sulfuric acid, flour mixed with ground white stone, and candy colored 
with poisonous dyes. The truth of these accusations, of course, cannot 
be definitely proved at this time; but that they had some foundation on 
fact is borne out by the early findings of the federal food inspectors 
which are recorded and in many instances represented by actual exhibits. 
These exhibits include starch cunningly molded and colored to look 
just like the coffee bean, spices mixed with a great variety of ‘‘stretchers,”’ 
and many other fake foods that do credit to the ingenuity of their perpe- 
trators. The coffee and spices offered to the housewives of 1907 may 
sometimes have reached the kitchen just as they came across the southern 
seas, but the chances were much greater that the coffee was largely 
chicory or starch and that the spices contained a goodly sprinkling of 
ground nut shells, starch, or even cracker crumbs browned to such a 
shade as to escape detection by the untrained eye. Full advantage 
also was taken of the fertile field for dishonest gain afforded by the sale 
of sirup in cans or bottles. Before action under the Food and Drugs Act 
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had put the fear of the law in unscrupulous vendors, mixtures of cane 
and maple sirup, or, for that matter, of cane sirup and caramel, were 
commonly sold under labels stating plainly that they were pure maple 
sirup. Solongas this form of cheating went unchecked by law, the buyer 
had no way of knowing just what kind of sirup was being delivered until 
the can was opened and the contents tasted, often with disappointing 
results. Nor were the consumers the only ones to suffer from the lack 
of control over traffic in food materials. Honest manufacturers also 
were at a distinct disadvantage at being forced to offer high-grade 
products in competition with low-grade or spurious articles labeled as 
being high-grade. 

Zest was imparted to the first food inspectors’ daily rounds and racy 
reading provided for the expectant public by such episodes as the widely- 
quoted discovery of a horse-meat factory in New Jersey. An inspector 
stationed in New York became suspicious that not all the carcasses of 
dead horses picked up on the metropolitan streets and hauled across the 
river by a certain packer were being used solely for making glue, as the 
packer claimed, but were emerging from the factory as beef and going 
back across the river to be sold as food for human beings. After a very 
neat vit of sleuthing, the inspector was able to prove his suspicions. 
The unprincipled packer of horse meat fled before he could be appre- 
hended, but the horse-meat industry suffered a serious setback. 

Fraud of this type, examples of which could be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, naturally served as a never-ending theme to the writers of 
two decades ago. Nor did this material for snappy stories disappear all 
at once. No one act of Congress could stop immediately and for all 
time the abuses that for many years had been gradually creeping into 
the food producing industries. As the machinery for cooperation with 
manufacturers and for penalizing offenders was perfected, however, the 
work done under the federal Food and Drugs Act became less sensational. 
And so, with the passing from the limelight of exposes of flagrantly illegal 
practices in shipping food, less and less space in the daily papers and the 
periodicals was given over to the work done by the federal government 
along these lines. Small wonder, then, that every now and then someone 
asks, “‘What has become of the pure food law that we once heard so 
much about? Has it been repealed, or what?”’ The answer is, “The 
law, strengthened by three amendments, still stands on the statute books 
and it is being enforced quite as energetically as ever.”” It is, however, 
no longer entrusted to the Bureau of Chemistry, as it was at the outset, 
but to the Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration, a regulatory unit 
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of the United States Department of Agriculture, created on July 1, 1927, 
to enforce six laws controlling traffic in foods, drugs, insecticides, caustic 
poisons, and naval stores. The Food and Drugs Act is far and away 
the best known of these six laws and covers a greater number of prod- 
ucts than all the others put together. 

The pure food law makes illegal the shipment in interstate commerce or 
the manufacture or sale in the District of Columbia or any of the terri- 
torial possessions of adulterated or misbranded food and requires a 
declaration of the quantity of contents on all packages of foodstuffs 
except very small ones. It provides two forms of penalties for the viola- 
tion of its terms: (1) Those judged guilty by the court of making illegal 
shipments may be fined or imprisoned or both; (2) goods found to be in 
violation of the law may be seized by the government. The procedure 
to be followed depends entirely upon the circumstances in each case. 

Within the law, the term “‘adulterated”’ is not confined to a food con- 
taining an added substance that might prove harmful, such as milk pre- 
served with formaldehyde. Legally a food is “adulterated” (1) if it is 
made wholly or in part from filthy or decomposed material, for example, 
catsup made from rotten tomatoes; (2) if it has been cheapened by the 
substitution, wholly or partially, of some less valuable material, as an 
article sold as coffee but containing chicory; (3) if it is colored to look 
as if it were of a higher grade than it really is, as plain noodles colored to 
look like egg noodles; or (4) if certain valuable component parts are 
removed, as skim milk offered for sale as whole milk. Labels to be con- 
sidered truthful under the law not only must refrain from telling an out- 
and-out lie, but also must not convey any erroneous impression. [or 
instance, it is unlawful to sell one of the cheaper salad oils, such as cotton- 
seed oil, under a label adorned with a picture of olive trees. 

To insure the most effective enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act 
possible with the small force available for the task, eighteen field stations 
have been established at various important cities throughout the country, 
each station covering a certain territory of which it is the strategic center 
and reporting to one of three inspection districts (the Eastern District, 
with headquarters in New York City; the Central District, with head- 
quarters in Chicago; and the Western District, with headquarters in 
San Francisco) which in turn report to the central office in Washington, 
D. C. The Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration’s force of 
approximately five hundred and thirty includes administrative officers, 
chemists, bacteriologists, physicians, veterinarians, entomologists, plant 
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pathologists, microscopists, pharmacologists, inspectors, and other 
specialists, with the necessary complement of clerks and helpers. 

The inspectors attached to each station are the eyes of the service and 
maintain the necessary contacts between the Administration and the 
trade. Frequent visits to the factories, canneries, and packing plants 
in their territories give them first-hand information about trade prac- 
tices in those areas. Often they can nip in the bud the need for future 
action under the law by calling the plant manager’s attention to some 
faulty procedure or insanitary condition, which, if left unchanged, would 
ultimately result in the shipment of an illegal product. These factory 
inspections also make it possible to run down in the channels of trade 
shipments of products from plants where faulty methods have not been 
corrected. 

Producers generally have acquired the habit of consulting the inspec- 
tors about various manufacturing, packing, and shipping problems. 
The inspectors, through their wide experience in the field, can frequently 
suggest a way out of the difficulty. When they don’t know the answer, 
they pass the question on to the chemists, bacteriologists, or other special- 
ists attached to their station, to district headquarters, or perhaps to the 
laboratories in Washington. These specialists are constantly studying 
the diverse problems peculiar to the industries covered by the Food and 
Drugs Act, with a view particularly to working out methods for the 
detection of adulteration. Asa result of such studies, canners have been 
shown how to sort out maggotty and otherwise objectionable berries, 
thus preventing trouble through the shipment of illegal finished products; 
and other packers have received similar aid in the preparation and mar- 
keting of their goods. This cooperation, coupled with the development 
of better methods of production and the manufacturers’ desire to meet 
the consumers’ demands for pure products, has cut down materially 
the need for much drastic action that would otherwise be necessary in 
dealing with an industry which is constantly growing to keep pace with 
the increasing population and to supply the foods formerly put up in the 
home kitchen. 

Hand in hand with this effort to maintain a legal food supply through 
cooperation and education goes the exercise of the police power conferred 
by Congress. Some manufacturers still try to evade the provisions of 
the pure food law, and others are either too careless or too indifferent to 
pack fairly and honestly. Court action resulting in fines against such 
shippers or in the seizure of their output is brought today more systemati- 
cally and effectively than was possible twenty years ago. Some twelve 
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hundred prosecution and seizure actions, the results of which are pub- 
lished in the form of notices of judgment, were brought during the fiscal 
year 1929. Most of the lapses from honesty in the sale of foods in these 
cases affect the pocketbook rather than the health of the consumer, 
for example, the sale of butter and cheese that have more moisture and 
less fat than they should and the sale of vinegar made from apple by- 
products as apple-cider vinegar; but now and then traffic in some poten- 
tially harmful product, such as diseased poultry, is encountered and 
stopped. 

With the cooperation of the trade and of state and city officials, the 
federal officials today can attain the ends Congress had in mind in passing 
the Food and Drugs Act much more quietly, rapidly, and efficiently 
than they could back in 1907, before chaos had given way to system 
and the transgressors of fair play had seen the handwriting on the wall. 
The food supply of the United States, now generally considered to be 
purer than ever before, is constantly under the eye of the Food, Drug, 
and Insecticide Administration, the unit of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which today is charged with the enforcement of the 
pure food law, and every illegal practice in the wide-flung food industries 
is checked as soon as it appears. Assurance of a pure food supply costs 
each man, woman, and child in this country less than one cent each year. 
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EXTENSION WORK IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
PARENTAL EDUCATION! 


ALMA H. JONES 


Extension Service, Iowa State College, Ames 


The year 1928-29 saw noteworthy progress in the projects in child 
development and parental education carried on by the cooperative 
extension service of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the various states. This was largely due, of course, to the increased 
funds available through the Capper-Ketcham Act which supplemented 
the federal funds previously available through the Smith-Lever Act for 
agriculture and home economics extension work; but other agencies and 
influences also played a certain part. 

New full-time specialists were appointed, thanks to Capper-Ketcham 
funds, in five institutions, the Michigan College of Agriculture, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, New Jersey College of Agriculture, Minnesota 
Agricultural College, and Georgia Agricultural College. In addition, 
work already begun was continued in several states. Thus, work in 
New Jersey and Georgia had previously been started under Rockefeller 
funds, the latter in 1925 by Martha McAlpine. At the University of 
Illinois, extension and residence teaching continue to be combined under 
Edna E. Walls. A three-year program was inaugurated at Cornell Univer- 
sityin 1925. At Ohio Agricultural College, Wanda Przyluska continues as 
child health specialist. Iowa State Agricultural College is carrying on 
its three-year program under the present writer. In Missouri, the state 
home demonstration leader, Essie M. Heyle, gives part time to Child 
development, while Utah, Wyoming, California, North Dakota, Kansas, 
and Montanaare featuring such work in connection with other projects, as 
well as through short courses, farm women’s camps, and radio programs. 
Several items will illustrate methods being evolved to meet varying 
needs. 

Progress is being made in the methods of organizing and conducting 
field classes and in checking results. There is much diversity in the 
plans being used in the various states. While most of the work was 
started on the study group basis, all workers are now sensing and endeav- 
oring to meet the need for more variety in method and provide work 
of popular appeal as well as that which will promote intensive study. 
Some plans have been made which involve local leadership in this project. 


1 Based on a committee report presented at the annual meeting of the extension section 
of the American Home Economics Association, Boston, July, 1929. 
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The three-year New York program is being carried out under Margaret 
Wilker, with a second worker probable. The first work in a locality 
consists of a three-day institute with six popular lecture-discussions by 
specialists in child guidance, foods, and clothing. Exhibits are featured 
in connection with the institute. After this introductory work, study 
groups are organized to carry on under the direction of the college spe- 
cialist during the second year. During the third year, the groups or 
clubs continue their study and in addition a numberof capable women are 
given special instruction on definite lessons, which they then teach in 
various new centersinthecounty. Dr. Wilker says, “The present plan is 
based on the idea that the first year’s program should be sufficiently long 
and helpful to arouse permanent interest, and that the second and third 
years’ study club programs should be a means of developing extended 
local interest.”’ A distinctive feature of the New York plan is having 
the units of related work given by specialists in child behavior, foods, 
and clothing, rather than having one specialist offer the entire course. 

The present program in New Jersey includes the following special 
objectives for the current year: 

Influencing parents of study groups to change practices 

Devising a tool by which such change in practices may be determined 

Organizing one or more parent study groups in order to discover the best means of 


reaching fathers as well as mothers 
Organizing one leader group in one county who will carry the subject matter of 


the course to small discussion groups 
Setting up definite requirements for study group in organizing work to prevent 


waste of specialists’ time 

Tying up more closely child training and community projects in behalf of children 

Miss Dixon, who is in charge of the New Jersey work, says, “It is un- 
wise to promote the idea of protecting one’s own children against un- 
desirable influences, without making an effort to do away with these 
influences for the protection of all children.’ 

Missouri expects to inaugurate a plan for child guidance in which the 
division of child hygiene will cooperate. Exhibits helpful in the popular 
phases of child care and training, together with free examinations and 
advice, serve to attract mothers with small children. Such clinics, 
besides giving individual help to parents in immediate problems, are 
intended to be preliminary to the organization of regular child study work. 

Illinois has worked out a tentative plan for the training of local leaders. 
These leaders are to be nominated by their own communities and are 
to attend a series of discussion meetings led by the specialist from the 
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University for which requirements are reading, home observation, and 
reports. Following these preliminary lessons, these leaders will go to 
the University for a three-day period of special training. Study groups 
then will be organized under the leadership of these women, and the 
leaders will receive further training on a given lesson at least one week 
before they present it to their groups. A definite follow-up plan has 
been drawn up which includes visiting local groups, sending out circular 
letters and reading lists, and holding round-table conferences. 

In Iowa, the program includes work on a preliminary plan for checking 
the results of local leaders’ work. A series of blanks, mainly of the 
true-false questionnaire type, have been worked out to check the gains 
made by the community, by the parent (considered from the standpoint 
of information gained, and attitudes and practices changed), and by the 
child in respect to habit improvement. A special blank was worked out 
for testing the value of instruction in teaching a special trait, self-reliance 
being the trait first chosen. In general, the plan is to check the informa- 
tion reported on the blanks at the beginning and at the end of a course 
of instruction. The blanks are filled in by local leaders and the women 
who attend theclasses. Results are to be compiled by graduate students. 
Incidentally, these check-up devices have yielded interesting teaching 
material for the course. 

Another successful Iowa development is a mental testing clinic in 
which resident psychologists cooperate. Individual children are given 
mental tests, the results of which are known only to the parent. The 
psychologist gives vocational guidance and answers the special questions 
of the parent. To make sure that the work and its purpose are properly 
understood, a demonstration of the method of testing and a talk on the 
value of mental tests are presented at a general meeting of all parents 
and other interested persons. 

At an informal conference of extension workers, held at Swampscott, 
just before the 1929 annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, ten specialists and state leaders discussed policies, programs, 
and outlook for child development and parent education. The interest 
in such projects was evidently widespread. It was agreed that for the 
present, at least, variety of method should be encouraged in order to 
meet the conditions and needs in different states and in different localities. 
It was felt that special efforts should be made to reach fathers as well as 
mothers and to promote child betterment through community projects. 
All were interested in working toward the definite measurement of the 
results of the projects. Furtherance of local leadership was endorsed, 
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with special emphasis on the policy of having leaders pass on to their 
classes specially prepared material rather than encouraging them to plan 
such material or attempt to diagnose the problems of others. 

The state leaders present felt that the child development project has 
had a broadening influence on home economics extension in general and 
has served to correlate various other projects in a helpful way. They 
suggested that some plan be devised to provide an introductory course 
in child development for home demonstration agents who have not had 
such training, and especially to enable them to organize and further such 
work in their country. 

The conference group expressed the need for correlating activities along 
this line and for spreading information about extension activities. They 
also recorded their desire that the programs of the Bureau of Home 
Economics and of the American Home Economics Association should 
include as much as possible of child development and parental education 
and their appreciation of the service rendered by the JOURNAL OF HOME 
Economics through its abstract service and through the publication of 
other helpful material. 
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A BRIEF STUDY OF THE INTERESTS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS IN HOME ‘ACTIVITIES 


MARY BEEMAN 
The Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


For a program of home economics studies, as for any other, the best 
means of enrichment and direction is believed by many to lie in the dis- 
covery or creation of interests rather than merely in the inculcation of 
facts or knowledge. Many also believe that a permanent interest is 
best developed by allowing it to express itself in activity. If this is so, 
then a knowledge of girls’ interests in home activities seems necessary as 
a basis for building a curriculum and formulating courses in home eco- 
nomics. Several recent studies, such as those made at South Bend and 
Muncie, Indiana, have dealt with the activities of girls and homemakers, 
but have not answered such questions as whether a girl is interested in 
the activities she performs at home, whether there are others in which 
she is interested but which she has no chance to perform at home, and 
whether routine home activities that now appear dull to her might be 
made to interest her more. The study here described was undertaken 
in the hope of throwing some light on these questions and though it was 
too limited in scope to give conclusive results, it may be of sufficient 
significance to warrant a brief report. 

The investigation was made under the direction of Professor Anna M. 
Cooley and with the advice of Dr. Annie R. Dyer of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and included three lines of study: (1) the general 
types of interest revealed in the writings of psychologists, club leaders, 
advisers, and others studying girls or working directly with them; (2) 
reports made by girl-pupils of their likes or preferences, with the reasons 
for them; (3) observations made by home economics teachers of their 
pupils’ interests as expressed in classroom and social activities. 

In this study the term interest was defined as an inner urge or mind- 
set toward a possible experience, a recognition of something worth while, 
and the identification of ‘‘self” in a possible course of action. 

The study of writings by investigators of girl life indicated certain 
basic interests which were grouped according to native and acquired 
impulses. It was felt that further study of girl life might reveal more 
basic interests; but lacking this, an outline of interest elements was con- 
structed on the basis of those now listed. It included three main divi- 
sions: the girl and her own affairs; her consideration of and relations with 


others; and her doings or activities. 
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This outline of interest elements was used in drawing up the blanks or 
questionnaires filled in by girl-pupils for the study of their likes or prefer- 
ences. The blanks provided not only for the girls’ statements of prefer- 
ences but also for examples of things which they had done and which fur- 
nished objective evidence of such preference. The papers were given to 
groups of girls mainly in grades ten, eleven, and twelve and were filled in 
by 66 girls. The replies indicate that the major interests of high school 
girls are, as regards themselves, personal appearance and self-improve- 
ment; as regards their relations to others, the attentions of boys and their 
school “crowd” and doing for others; and as regards their “doings,”’ 
out-of-door activities and more learning. 

Under personal appearance and self-improvement, dressing neatly was 
more commonly preferred than consideration for health; but both of 
these took precedence over observing rules of etiquette, doing as one 
pleases, and wearing jewelry and dress accessories. 

As regards the persons in whom the girls had special interests, brothers 
and sisters were mentioned less often than school associates, especially 
boys; the girls’ relations with their mothers appeared to them more im- 
portant than with their fathers; and heroes received little consideration. 

Although out-of-door doings led among preferred activities, interest 
was frequently shown in study, with home economics ranking first, 
in efficient methods of work, in the work the girls did in their present 
homes, and in making plans for their future homes. The idea of taking 
up a career like acting or of working outside the home appeared 
distasteful. 

The study of girls’ activities as observed by teachers was based on a 
week’s observations made by 25 teachers of 68 girls, including the 66 who 
furnished the information regarding their preferences. The blanks for 
recording the observations were also based on the same outline of ele- 
ments of interest. The findings may be summarized as follows: 

As regards the girls’ interests in themselves, the teachers observed most 
general perference for neat and orderly appearance, general self-improve- 
ment, improvement in manners and in observance of etiquette, and the 
practice of personal hygiene; least interest was found in following their 
friends and in changes in their homes. 

As regards interests in others, the girls appeared to the teachers as 
being most interested in the “crowd,” and a little less interested in their 
mothers. The friendship of an older person outside the family seemed 
slightly less important than companionship with the father. The 
girls showed little interest in their relations to the members of theirclubs. 
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The order of preference for different types of activities was: for experi- 
mentation with new ideas, for new experiences, and for increasing 
knowledge. 

That there were differences between the preferences as stated by the 
girls and as observed by the teachers became at once apparent, and led 
to a closer comparison of the records. In the matter of the girls’ interests 
in themselves and their affairs, the teachers placed more emphasis than 
did the girls on the care of belongings, on telling about one’s self, on 
observing rules of etiquette, on making things for one’s self, and on wear- 
ing jewelry and accessories. Inthe matter of interests in others, the girls 
gave more importance than did the teachers to clubs, to brothers and sis- 
ters, to attentions to boys, to social service, and to loyalty to school 
activities; teachers, on the other hand, observed more indications of inter- 
est than the girls themselves expressed in heroes, in the father’s compan- 
ionship, and in the special crowd or chum. Among activities, subjects 
about which interest was reported more often by girls than recognized 
by teachers were the study of biology, the care of children, and plans for 
homes of theirown. On the other hand, teachers observed more interest 
than girls reported in looking forward to voting, in working outside of 
the home, in making articles for exhibit, and in preferring handwork to 
study. The teachers’ stronger impression of the girls’ interest in making 
articles to exhibit may be connected with the fact that it is the teachers 
who hold the things for exhibit. The reason the girls expressed less 
interest in handwork than teachers observed may perhaps be explained 
by the fact that the skills involved do not seem to the girls of primary 
importance in homemaking. The greatest differences regarding prefer- 
ences as expressed by the girls and observed by the teachers lay in the 
reports about changes in the home, about clubs, and about looking for- 
ward to voting. 

Much regarding the interests and preferences of girls for various home 
activities was revealed by the examples which they cited to illustrate 
their statements. These proved the frankness and completeness with 
which they filled in their blanks and also showed in how many activities 
adolescent girls participate. The smaller number and variety of illus- 
trations given by teachers may have been due to the fact that previously 
they had not been strongly inclined to observe the interests of their pupils, 
or that they had little opportunity to observe the girls when the latter 
were acting spontaneously. Of course, the replies made by the different 
girls about their interests do not always agree and no one girl performed 
all the activities suggested. One girl liked to dress neatly because she 
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thought a good personal appearance added to self-respect and social 
prestige; another, because she thought it reflected her character. 
“Study” seemed less monotonous than “handwork” to some, while 
others preferred handwork because they could see the results more 
easily and quickly. One girl wanted money for a college education, 
another thought of it in terms of more clothes. Despite these individual 
differences, however, the composite picture given by the study may 
probably be considered as typical. 

The interests most closely concerned with homemaking seemed to fall 
into three groups of relations and four groups of activities. ‘The former 
consisted of social, including personal, family, and group relations; rela- 
tions with children; and relations based on money. The activities were 
classified as dealing with clothing, with food, with the house, and with 
health. 

So far as this study indicates, the age-grade differences in the interests 
of high school girls are due largely to growth and tend to change from 
purely personal to social problems, from immediate to future satisfac- 
tions, and from vague desires to more definite wants. The study also 
confirms the opinion that the adolescent girl longs for recognition, desires 
to take responsibility, wishes to organize her world efficiently, is anxious 
to improve social conditions, and looks forward to a definite career which 
may include a home of her own. The findings further suggest certain 
phases of home economics which might be incorporated into the curricu- 
lum with special hope of success. Conspicuous among them are activities 
in the home and at school that involve some managerial responsibilities, 
develop a sense of partnership with the mother and the teacher, and 
challenge the abilities of the girl, perhaps leading her torecognizeand solve 
some difficult problems. Others might deal with desirable personal and 
family relationships, intelligent selection and management of a home, 
child development, determining what is an adequate food supply for the 
family, management of personal and family income, analysis of some 
important social problems, economic use of time and energy, and the use 
of leisure. Provision might well be made to satisfy the longing of the 
adolescent girl for recognition through class room activities and club 
programs and by active participation in demonstrations, responsibility 
for arranging exhibits, and opportunity for taking part in club programs. 

Though it seems safe to offer such conclusions and suggestions from this 
study, this is done with full realization of its limitations. As has been 
said, further investigation of girl life may reveal further basic interests. 
While the preferences of 66 girls may be fairly representative, information 
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from a much larger number would be desirable. More observations from 
teachers would add to the value of the findings, as would also a longer 
period of observation; if the latter could cover a year, the practice gained 
in observing would undoubtedly benefit the reports. In the present 
study the teacher’s evaluations were expressed by the terms, “much,”’ 
“little,” “none,” which are too vague in meaning and vary too much with 
personal opinion to be fully satisfactory. A few replies made by the 
girls may have been influenced by the desire to please the teacher, es- 
pecially in checking the statement, “‘I like my home economics subjects 
best.” It also appears that the teachers underestimated the interest of 
the girls in community life and activities. 

If other studies could be conducted, along the same general lines, but 
without the shortcomings of the present one, they would help greatly in 
building courses of study in home economics. They would indicate what 
phases of homemaking arouse the interest of the girls and how permanent 
interest and proper attitude may best be established. More detailed study 
of specific, concrete interests and activities would also give the objective 
evidence which teachers need and which might be gained by careful ob- 
servation of the girls’ everyday sayings and doings and would serve to 
reveal both the weakness and the strength of the teacher’s work. Now 
that home economics for boys is coming more and more to the fore, a 
similar study of their spontaneous interests in home activities might pro- 
vide a reliable basis for recommendations as to curriculum material. 
In short, more extensive and carefully organized study along the lines 
here suggested would help home economists to meet the requirements 
suggested in part II of the Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National 


Society for the Study of Education: 


To validate any experience for any particular time, both child interest and social 
value in the control of behavior should be used as tests. The ultimate test, therefore, 
of the value of an organization of curriculum materials is the effectiveness of child 
learning. 

That part of the curriculum which represents the daily life situations and interests 
from which the immediate specific needs of students arise should be and can only be 


made from dav to day. 
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A CONSUMER STUDY OF HOSIERY ADVERTISING 


ROSAMOND C. COOK 
University of Cincinnati 


That advertising is one of the most powerful and subtle forces in mod- 
ern life, is coming to be a truism; but less is said regarding the way in 
which those who are to buy the products advertised are to meet its 
suave and insinuating influence. The home economics teacher in par- 
ticular needs to be aware of its social consequences and their relation to 
the habits she is trying to establish in her students if her work is to mean 
more to them than the mere performance of classroom exercises. 

With this in mind, a course in the principles of buying intended for 
students, teachers, and homemakers enrolled in the College of Education 
and the School of Household Administration at the University of Cin- 
cinnati includes studies in the psychology of advertising, the analysis of 
values in the products advertised, and the analysis of advertising in 
relation to these values. 

Such a study of hosiery made last year gave results so interesting and 
profitable that the same type of study is now being applied to the other 
products of major importance in the budget. The plan of work and the 
outcome of the hosiery study are here described for others who may be 
working on similar problems. 

The first step was to secure all the available information possible about 
hosiery; the second, to analyze the factors which determine quality; and 
the third, to list the various characteristics which make up the desired 
psychological and economic values. 

Psychological value was presented as lying in the mind of the individual 
and varying widely according to temperament and background. It 
includes her idea of beauty as related to color, line, design, texture, and 
form, and in some cases sound, and her idea of style, including the degree 
to which she accepts the prevailing mode. In short, it is any idea directly 
or indirectly related to an article which makes the latter more desirable 
in the eyes of the individual; and as such, psychological value may be 
closely identified with the product or may emanate from obscure and 
unknown sources. 

Economic or service value, on the other hand, was shown to be inherent 
in the product itself. How great it is depends upon the quality of the 
raw materials used, the number and kinds of manufacturing processes 
involved, the quality of the labor, and sometimes the amount of time 


employed. 
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Psychological and economic values are seldom found in the same 
degree in the same product. They vary widely according to the purpose 
and quality of the product; but while the psychological value is a chang- 
ing quantity, economic value remains the same as long as the purpose for 
which it was created is the same. In some products the factors which do 
most to create economic value may decrease the psychological value, or 
an increase of the factors which make for psychological value may de- 
crease the economic value. It is also true that economic or service 
qualities may produce a favorable attitude and so give psychological 
value just as there are times when psychological value may give an ar- 
ticle economic value tor the individual’s purpose. 

Psychological value in hosiery is determined by the appearance of the 
texture, including weight, sheen, evenness, and smoothness; by fit; by 
color in relation to the mode and to suitability for use with other gar- 
ments; by shape; by style of heel; and by any factors which the individual 
considers desirable or beautifying. 

In determining economic value or service in hosiery, we followed the 
rather technical analysis used by the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau in 
the model specification which they set up for the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association and which is also commonly used by most testing 
houses. It includes style of hosiery (that is, whether full-fashioned, half- 
fashioned, or tubular) ; length of welt; length of boot; length overall; total 
number of needles or gauge; finished wales per inch; finished courses 
per inch; total needles dropped; yarn construction in back and front 
welt, boot, high splice, heel, sole, toe, and toe block, if present; and per- 
centage of metallic weighting. 

With these elements of psychological and economic value clearly in 
mind, each student selected twenty-five brands of hose and clipped their 
advertisements from magazines, mail order catalogues, shopping news 
published by local stores, and the Sunday and daily newspapers. The 
advertisements were analyzed for statements of facts which have to do 
with psychological and economic values; and the findings were recorded 
on specially prepared sheets of paper, a separate sheet for each brand. 
They included two parallel columns. One was headed, “Hosiery Facts 
the Consumer Should Know” and under it were given the following 
characteristics: 


Full fashioned; tubular knit; materials—silk, wool, rayon, cotton; standard meas- 
urements in size; number of needles or gauge; number of courses to the inch; per- 


centage of metallic weighting; number of strands in the yarn; denier of silk ; number and 
placement of fashion marks; shape sizes and number of reinforcements; kinds of 
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yarns used in reinforcements; relative amounts of silk and wool; relative amounts of 
silk and cotton; relative amounts of silk and rayon; relative amounts of silk, rayon, 
and cotton; name of color; color fastness to consumer laundering; color fastness to 


perspiration; perfect or imperfect. 


The second column was headed “‘Facts Emphasized in the ——-—— Hosiery 
Advertisement,” and in this the student checked the facts in the ad 
against the list in the first column. The report for one brand, for 
example, checked only one item in the list, ‘“‘name of color,” which was 
reported as “sunburn shades,” and added the general comment, “This 
advertisement gives a testimonial from Mrs. —, a member of Long 
Island’s smart set.” Tensuchstudies were reported to the class with 
greater differences in manner of presentation than in the facts included. 
The following statement of conclusions is typical. 


The twenty-five hosiery advertisements that I have studied give very little im- 
portant information tothe consumer. The purpose of these advertisements, it seems 
to me, is to convey an impressionistic picture rather than an informing one. The 
appeal in almost all of the ads is purely psychological. 

19 mentioned color, stressing the new shades to match every complexion. 

18 told the material from which the hosiery was made (silk). 

13 mentioned price. 
told that the hosiery was full-fashioned. One stated that the hosiery was 


© 


made to resemble full-fashioned. 


6 mentioned the new heels. 

5 described reinforcements (placing, not kind). 

4 told the sizes. 

3 mentioned service or wearing qualities without naming the factor which makes 


for service. a 
mentioned picot edge. 
referred to structure of their particular brands making runs hard to start. 
mentioned gauge but did not explain its meaning. 


3 
2 
2 
2 mentioned lustre. 
2 mentioned weights. 
1 mentioned length, though not in inches. 
1 gave the number of strands of yarn without explaining relation to weight. 
1 gave the width of the hem. 
1 gave the endorsement of a movie star. 
1 gave the endorsement of a member of the smart social set. 
1 gave the endorsement of a fashion committee. 

It would seem as if the writers of these advertisements believe what one advertis- 
ing chief said to one of his employees. ‘Make your ads beautiful. Make the words 
sing. Heavens! there isn’t a woman in the world that cares about facts.” But, 
as Chase and Schlink put it in “Your Money’s Worth,” “In such an atmosphere 
poetry can thrive, color, light, laughter, even creative effort, but hardly reliable 


information.” 
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The completed reports were discussed in class, and the many pithy 
remarks of the students showed that their interest had extended to dis- 
cussions at home and with friends in other departments in the college. 
Moreover, the initiative developed and the amount of time they were 
willing to give to this work proved that it was not regarded as “just one 
more assignment.” 

The following statement made by a student of the purpose of the study 
indicates that, from the teaching standpoint, there can be no question 
that this purpose is accomplished. 


The purpose of this study of hosiery is: 
1. To present facts concerning hosiery which the consumer should be acquainted 
with in order to be an intelligent buyer; 
2. To show just how much of this necessary knowledge the manufacturer or 
merchant gives in the advertisements of his products, and the methods by 
which he attempts to attract the consumer’s interest. 


It is also evident that besides gaining information about each product 
studied, the students have developed a well-defined appreciation of the 
educational forces which surround us constantly and an awakened desire 
to stop, look for facts, and think a little before acting. 











OPEN FORUM 


Mind and Health. [Elbert Hubbard once attributed most of the ills 
of mankind to a mistaken effort to try to get more out of life than there is 
in it. Certainly, every living creature, including man, is endowed with 
an instinctive impulse to get all it can from its environment. By en- 
vironment is meant everything not a part of the individual. This in- 
cludes food and, with human beings, clothing, houses, automobiles, 
and-—vitally important in this consideration—other individuals. Fail- 
ure efficiently to adapt personality to environment means trouble, men- 
tal or physical. 

Schopenhauer believed that happiness was not a positive thing; that 
it was the absence of pain and that health was the absence of disease. 
What then is disease? There are those who think it is purely mental 
in its cause and that even the effects are mental; there are those ,on the 
other hand, who think that all the functions of living and thinking are 
purely physical. ‘The truth seems to be that we cannot regard the mind 
and body as being separate entities, except for purely academic purposes. 
An individual is healthy when as a whole he responds efficiently to his 
environment. In psychology there is no need for taking up cudgels for 
one side or the other, just as it is unnecessary to deny the influence of 
environment on the race in order to admit that of heredity. ™ 

The real test of sanity, according to George K. Pratt, assistant medi- 
cal director of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, is ability 
to get along in the community with the minimum of friction. Persons 
who are continuously in trouble with friends, associates, and the people 
with whom they come in contact are mentally disordered, if not diseased. 

Pressure of affairs, especially in city life, often results in failure to 
adjust oneself to conflicting demands, and this may mean ultimate break- 
down. In such cases it is quite obvious that mental and emotional 
attitudes can affect the success or failure of the enterprises in which we 
are engaged. But does not the quality and direction of thinking also 
affect diseases which are not commonly associated with thinking, tu- 
berculosis for example, known to be a germ-carried disorder? A mo- 
ment’s consideration will show the importance of mental attitudes in 
relation to tuberculosis. 
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As the death-rate from this disease among girls between fifteen and 
nineteen inclusive is nearly twice that of boys, we will select a high school 
girl as an example for the consideration of mental attitude in connection 
with ill health. By the time she is fifteen, she may have been infected 
with the gemrs of tuberculosis—probably forty per cent of girls of that 
age living in cities have been. Fortunately, this infection ordinarily 
creates a relative immunity, but this immunity is constantly subject 
to being broken down. In the cases where active disease results, what 
seem to be predisposing circumstances? The girl is working hard at 
school, which consumes a great deal of her vitality; there should be no 
further great drains on it. Yet she cultivates the slender form by deny- 
ing herself necessary nourishing food; she is popular in her social circle 
and attends late dances, going without sufficient sleep in order to meet 
the requirements of the classroom next day. Unable to do all this and 
still fight the tuberculosis germs, her organism does what she would not 
voluntarily do—it eliminates something from the program, withdraws 
resistance, and lets the germs prosper. 

This situation is typically a failure to adjust efficiently to the environ- 
ment, and it is truly mental in the sense that prevention of tuberculosis 
in such a case requires a modification of the desires and ambitions of the 
individual. There must be a recognition of the power of environment; 
that energy is exhaustible and must be renewed by rest, fresh air, and 
nourishing food; that youth is not omnipotent. 

Such a case as this must be discovered in time if effective preventive 
work is to be done. Facilities exist in many communities for observa- 
tion of high school students, boys as well as girls, and for finding those in 
danger of tuberculosis before the point of imperative and drastic action 
has been reached. Public health nurses, including school nurses, have 
been financed in many communities with money raised by Christmas 
seals. Work along the same line is being carried on by tuberculosis 
associations in the grade schools also, helping to inculcate health habits 
in the young which will form the right—by this is meant the healthfully 
effective—mental point of view; and drive home the fact that health 
depends on choosing courses of conduct compatible with effective 


functioning. 

The Christmas seal sale itself is educational. Speakers who urge 
people to buy the seals also spread health information and knowledge. 
What the symptoms of tuberculosis are; that it is curable if taken in time; 
that periodic health examinations protect health; that the tuberculin- 
test and X-ray are invaluable aids in the discovery of the disease in 
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doubtful cases, especially among the young—these facts are becoming 
known to everybody who buys or who sells the Christmas seals that are 
now sent to every city, town, and hamlet in the country. 

Nothing has been said here of the physical side of the fight against tu- 
berculosis—a subject having a multitude of interesting phases. It is 
hoped in this brief article merely to point out the importance of the mind 
in connection with health, and to emphasize the saying of the Sage of 
East Aurora, that we cannot get more out of life than there is in it- 
DwicHut S. ANDERSON, National Tuberculosis Association, New York 
City. 


The Status of the Older Woman in Home Economics. The 
growing disesteem in which older men and women are held in industrial 
and professional work and the constantly increasing difficulties they meet 
in securing employment present a problem which is giving real and in- 
creasing concern to students of social and economic questions. That it 
affects the home economics profession is evident from the fact that mature 
home economists of broad experience, superior ability, and excellent 
education seek anxiously for months for an opportunity to earn a living 
and render worthy service to society, and that when they do secure a 
position, the salary and responsibility are frequently not at all commen- 
surate with their ability and previous professional standing. ‘The pres- 
ent study was undertaken to get at whatever facts could be ascertained. 
It was hoped that from these facts conclusions might be drawn that would 
furnish helpful guidance material for college students and counsellors as 
well as for older women in home economics. 

To secure the desired information, questionnaires, interviews, and 
correspondence were employed. The questionnaires were sent to em- 
ployers of home economists in public schools, colleges, and extension 
work, and to employment agencies for teachers, dietitians, and other 
professional workers. The 260 questionnaires returned came from 215 
employers who have in their employ 5,668 home economist, living in 48 
different states and territories and 93 cities, and from 45 agency or place- 
ment managers. In addition the writer interviewed 31 managers of 
commercial employment and welfare agencies in New York City. Cor- 
respondence was engaged in with anyone from whom it was thought 
that information could be obtained. The facts learned by these means 
would seem, therefore, representative of the country as a whole. 

The investigation shows that the sentiment against older women in 


home economics is very general, at least in regard to teachers, extension 
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workers, and hospital dietitians. Among those reporting, 58 per cent 
of the college administrators, 56 per cent of the city school employers, 
and 61 per cent of the directors of extension follow a definite policy of 
age limitation in the employment of new people. In cases in which the 
upper age limit is fixed by law or school regulations, the mean is 44.5 
years—a seemingly low limit to establish legally. The mean age limita- 
tion as fixed by custom or opinion is 34.6 years. It seems strange that, 
according to prevailing custom, old age should begin shortly after the 
thirty-fourth birthday, in this period when the discrepancy between 
young and old in dress, manner, and thinking is less than ever before. 
The objections to the older woman are based on personality, fear of 
physical disability, and the belief that her professional ability is less 
than that of the younger woman. The undesirable personal qualifica- 
tion most frequently mentioned is lack of adaptability, and others often 
cited are irritability and over-sensitiveness. As far as the investiga- 
tion reveals, these objections are a matter of steadily growing prejudice, 
based largely on experience with a few isolated cases. No one who re- 
plied presented facts or other scientific evidence for the opinions ex- 
pressed. Even in the matter of health disability, no figures are available 
to prove that the average home economist over thirty-four, or any other 
woman for that matter, is kept away from her work by illness for more 
days than those in the decade below. The assumption that illness is 
increasing among the middle-aged seems especially unwarranted now that 
the age of mortality is being raised. The objections based on personality 
appear equally untenable. Undoubtedly, many mature women are 
unyielding in habits and thinking, but are there not enough young women 
whose minds are set by the time they receive their bachelor degrees, to 
make this trait seem an illogical basis for the universal condemnation of 
women over thirty-four? It cannot be safe to suppose that experience 
has only a disagreeable effect on these women, when the most gracious, 
open-minded persons whom one meets are women over forty—many of 
them teachers. And why should not administrators, supervisors, and 
directors, as well as teachers, be urged to retire before the age of thirty- 
five or forty renders them equally undesirable? It is true that some older 
women have ceased to grow professionally and to keep pace with the 
newest content and educational methods in the field, but according to 
the writer’s observation, these are not only women who are looking for 


jobs but often women (or men) who are holding jobs. 
Business and institutional work (except that of hospital dietitians) 
seem to be the most promising lines of work for the well prepared, 
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efficient home economist who is not wanted in the teaching profession, 
and apparently the only fields where age is not a liability. This is borne 
out by the interviews as well as the replies to questionnaires. The 
manager of a large employment bureau for the placement of professional 
women says, “There is no problem of the older woman in business. Age 
is never mentioned by the employer. Maturity is an asset.” 

Home economics students should be made aware of this trend in the 
economic world and the problems which it may present to them in the 
future. One solution to the difficulty would be to encourage them to go 
into lines other than teaching; as an aid to this, teachers’ colleges and 
teacher-training departments might well limit their admissions. Home 
economists in their early thirties, just verging on “old age” for teachers 
and dietitians, must plan to evade this probable social difficulty by get- 
ting experience that will enable them to go into other lines of work when 
they desire. Better still, they should go into business early in their 
careers, so that if present trends continue, they will have wider oppor- 
tunities later.— Daisy A. KuGEL, Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Tea-room Experience for an Institution Management Class. 
The institution management division of the home economics department 
at the University of Nebraska last year included classes in large quantity 
cookery, marketing, and organization. At the suggestion of the instruc- 
tor, the twenty students who were planning to become dietitians or tea- 
room or cafeteria managers decided to operate a tea-room in connection 
vith the Farmers’ Fair which the students of the College of Agricul- 
ture hold for one afternoon and evening every year and at which there 
are often many visitorstobeentertained. Theorganization and operation 
of the tea-room were carried out entirely by the students, with sugges- 
tions and advice from the instructor. Committees were formed on 
menu, on service, and on decoration, each girl choosing the one with 
which she wished to work, and each committee electing its own chairman. 
The three committees first met together to consider questions that af- 
fected them all. The cafeteria at the Agricultural College was decided 
on as the location of the tea-room. The central idea or theme to be 
worked out was the subject of much discussion. It was finally decided 
to carry out the idea of sunshine and country life and the name of Sunny- 
dale was chosen. «It was also decided to try to make a profit of 18 per 
cent of the gross receipts, but without counting the value of the time of 
the volunteer waitresses as part of the expense. It was agreed that the 
members of the classes should spend part of the regular class periods on 
tea-room work during the two weeks preceding the fair. 
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The chief problem of the menu committee was to choose a menu that 
would be attractive, would not overtax the kitchen force, and could be 
sold at a reasonable price and yet yield the desired profit. They spent 
many hours first in figuring and comparing cost, then in marketing, and 
in preparing the dishes chosen, especially the more difficult ones. 

The decoration committee planned and made the decorations and took 
charge of the work of putting them up on the day before the fair when 
the other committees came to help. 

The service committee had entire charge of the service in the tea-room, 
including the finding of the twenty-five volunteer waitresses needed. 
They placed an attractive poster on the bulletin board asking for this 
help, but in addition some personal solicitation had to be done. This 
committee also planned the work, arranged for members of the classes 
to act as hostesses and captains, and held a meeting of them and all the 
waitresses. At this meeting mimeographed copies of directions were 
distributed, discussed, and each girl had her duties explained to her, 
each waitress being responsible for one table. 

At four o’clock of the day of the fair everything was in readiness. 
The entrance to the tea-room was decorated with lattice work and 
flowers; the counter of the cafeteria was hidden by screens and palms; 
the tables carried quaint checked and printed cotton doiliesand bouquets 
of flowers. The waitresses wore simple cotton dresses and crépe paper 
sunbonnets. At four-thirty the doors opened, and the tea-room was 
practically filled to capacity until they closed at seven. Over four 
hundred people were served. The gross returns were $203.75, which, 
when expenses for decorations, menus, and printing were subtracted, 
left $25 profit for the fair. 

To complete the project, the girls spent their class time on Monday and 
Tuesday of the following week in discussing the tea-room, finally check- 
ing the returns, and writing reports on the various phases of the work. 

From the educational standpoint, this project exemplified valuable, 
purposeful activity carried to completion in a social environment. It 
originated out of the actual need of providing food for the visitors at 
the fair; and although it was suggested by the instructor, it was carried 
out almost entirely by the students. It provided for individual differ- 
ences among the girls in that each was assigned to the duties to which 


her abilities fitted her. 

As one of the students who helped to carry out the project, I can 
testify that the girls consider the experience provided invaluable. 
Lois M. Davies. 











EDITORIAL 
The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 


This is the name officially adopted for the conference which President 
Hoover plans to call within the next two years and for which preliminary 
work is already under way, as was noted editorially in the October Jour- 
NAL. Probably the most comprehensive statement yet given of theevents 
and causes leading up to the decision to hold such a conference and the 
progress so far made in the plans for it, was in an address which Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, director of the conference, delivered before the general assembly 
of the American Public Health Association in Minneapolis in October. 
He reminded his audience that this was the third conference held at the 
instigation of a president of the United States to consider the problems of 
the child. The first was called by President Roosevelt in 1909, primar- 
ily to consider the needs of dependent children, and was followed in 1910 
by the organization of the Children’s Bureau in the United States De- 
partment of Labor. The second conference was organized ten years 
later by the Children’s Bureau at the direction of President Wilson. 
Many will remember that during the last year of the war, the Children’s 
Bureau had taken the lead in organizing a nation-wide campaign for the 
physical examination of all children, as a means of appraising child 
welfare, the most important element of the nation’s wealth and strength. 
In 1919, with the data thus obtained available as a basis for determining 
needs and standards for child welfare, it seemed wise to try to steer the 
enthusiasm raised by the war into permanent peace-time channels for the 
promotion of child welfare. 

At the end of another ten years, President Hoover suggests that we 
again take account of stock, call upon private and government agencies 
alike to bring together what reliable facts we have and supplement these 
as needed, formulate a national program to promote the health and 
protection of children, and consider how to set up machinery by which its 
suggestions can best be put into action in every state and community. 
The last ten years have been prosperous ones, with rising standards of 
living and of health. They have also seen the accumulation of much 
valuable information regarding the conditions and needs of child develop- 
ment, for example, that gathered by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation. Nevertheless, those who know the most are the first to realize 
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how much yet remains to be learned regarding the physical health, the 
mental equipment, and the social well-being of our children. And more 
than this, we are still far from making the best and widest application of 
our knowledge and resources. As President Hoover says, 


There is a crying need to make available in simple, lucid terms the findings of 
experts. While this need remains unfulfilled child lives are not only falling short of 


normal possibilities, but are actually being marred and wasted through ignorance. 
The wisest move in the conservation of child life at the present moment seems to be 


to develop technique and machinery to translate scientific data into human terms 


With these things in mind, the planning committee which the President 
called to the White House in July and again in October, has tentatively 
adopted an outline of the fields of knowledge, the methods, and the 
agencies dealing with the health, education, and protection of the child. 
Its major sections are designated (1) growth and development, (2) 
medical service and public health administration, (3) education and 
training, and (4) the handicapped child. These in turn have been 
subdivided, and committees are being organized to deal with the various 
parts. In addition, there is to be special provision for the dissemination 
of information. 

Such a program allows, in fact almost requires, the cooperation of home 
economics at various points. It was doubtless with this in mind that 
Dr. Barnard said in his Minneapolis address, 


We still too often think of the education of children as starting in the kindergarten 


or primary grade when, of course, the education actually begins in earliest infancy 
and the habits and traits acquired long before the child leaves the home for school 


largely determine his adaptability and his attitude toward life. 

Parental education becomes, therefore, an essential part of our program, and home 
economics in its broad field of home management with relation to child care and train- 
ing, education of parents, environment, and living conditions will be given a new 
interpretation. 


The American Home Economics Association has been asked to indicate 
in which sections it is particularly interested, what special problems in its 
field it feels areof major importance for conference consideration, and 
what topics of importance were not covered by the broad, general outline 
of the program already drawn up. Of the four major sections, home eco- 
nomics is obviously most concerned with those on growth and develop- 
ment and on education and training, though it could probably contribute 
to such subdivisions of public health administration as prenatal and mater- 
nal care, and to the dissemination of information. Special problems in 
the home economics field which seem of major importance for the con- 
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ference are the réle of the home in the development of the child, the 
adaptation of activities and equipment in the home to the child, and 
education for satisfactory family life, including both adults and children. 
Topics which were not covered by the outline but which home economists 
feel need emphasis, would include the home in relation to the education 
of the child and the social and economic factors of family life. 

Few subcommittees have been announced as this is written. Mean- 
while, it is gratifying to know that Dr. Stanley, who is a member of the 
original planning committee, has been placed in charge of the sub- 
division of the section on education and training which deals with family 


and parent education. 


Education for the Parents and the Family. Shaping the educa- 
tion of children and young people so that it will be of more direct assist- 
ance to them when they are forced to tackle the increasingly complicated 
problems of child training and family relationships in their own homes is an 
idea which is being developed and applied in various places. The con- 
ferences described in the two editorials that follow are proof of this, and 
also remind us that up to the present we have not arrived at a uniform or 
particularly satisfactory name for this new effort. 

In this country, the idea of educating parents is usually brought out in 
the designation, and we hear of parent education, parental education, 
education for parenthood. Sometimes a distinction is drawn between 
parent or parental education and pre-parental education, the former 
referring to the training of parents already on the job, so to speak, and 
the latter to possible future parents. The distinction is valid, but the 
outsider cannot help wishing that some less confusing and less ponderous 
terms could be invented. 

Abroad, the emphasis is perhaps more on the broader idea of the 
family, and the designation “familial education” is more often heard. 
Despite its somewhat stilted sound in English, it is in some respects 
preferable to “parental education” because it covers both parents and 
children and also their interrelationships, which must certainly be taken 
into account both in training children and in training parents, present 
and future, to train children. 


State Conferences on Pre-parental Education. Asa part of its 
work in child development and parental education, the American Home 
Economics Association last year tried the experiment of cooperating with 
college departments of home economics in conferences to consider what 
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home economics can do to help prepare its students for their later re- 
sponsibilities in parenthood. The three conferences thus held proved 
so successful that the plan has been adopted as one of the major features 
of Association work in this field, and seven or eight conferences will 
doubtless be arranged for the present year, the first having taken place 
at the University of Texas, November 1 and 2. 

The purpose is “‘to discuss the share which the college departments of 
home economics have in the national program for parent education and 
in particular how they can best meet the pre-parental needs of their stu- 
dents,” and the two major topics for discussion are the responsibility of 
college departments of home economics in developing young people for 
their future relations and functions in family life and the ways in which 
home economics can best meet this responsibility. Questions that 
naturally arise from these include the demands of parenthood and family 
life and the concern of home economics in such demands; the needs of 
college students, together with ways of ascertaining them and of de- 
veloping a vital connection between them and home economics; the best 
methods to be used in pre-parental education; the cooperation of home 
economics departments with other departments and agencies in a pro- 
gram for such education; and the part of home economics in the prepara- 
tion of high school teachers of child development and family relationships. 

When it seems desirable to arrange a conference, Miss Richardson, the 
field worker of the Association in child development and parental educa- 
tion, corresponds with the head of the home economics department at 
the institution concerned. If the conference is decided on, the depart- 
ment make the necessary practical arrangements. Miss Richardson 
prepares the program of discussion, suggests topics for preliminary con- 
sideration, and acts as the leader, assisted by Miss Flora Thurston of 
the National Council of Parent Education, who is now helping in this 
work. 

Some of the conferences are with one home economics department 
only; but where conditions permit, several neighboring institutions in 
one state or a group of states combine, a plan which allows better use of 
the field workers’ time and also provides the stimulus of more varied 
experience and opinion. A free exchange of ideas is, of course, the aim of 
all the discussions, and everyone present is invited to take part. 


International Congress of Familial Education. The Inter- 
national Commission of Familial Education is an organization which was 
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founded in Liége, Belgium, in 1905, and which is now arranging its fourth 
International Congress to meet in that city in August, 1930. 

The general purpose of the Commission is indicated by its name; it 
emphasizes the national and social importance of training young people 
for family responsibilities and encourages the introduction of such train- 
ing into school and other educational programs. In the beginning, more 
emphasis was perhaps laid on the moral and religious aspects of the sub- 
ject than appears in similar movements in this country; but the prelimi- 
nary outline of the program for the 1930 Congress calls for the presenta- 
tion of modern scientific and technical aspects of child development and 
family relationships, the first of the five sections being devoted to scien- 
tific research into the problems of childhood. The other sections deal 
with the general questions of familial education, with the familial educa- 
tion of preschool children, with familial education during and after 
school, and with the popularization of familial education by various 
means, such as child and social welfare agencies, study groups, the prepa- 
ration of bibliographies and popular educational material, including 
“museums of familial education and the possibilities of greater support 
for the activities of an International Institute of Familial Education.” 
It is hoped to secure participation from other countries in the Congress 
through committees or correspondents. The American Home Economics 
Association has been invited to take part and also to inform persons or 
organizations interested in the subject of the plans and conditions of the 
Congress. 

Membership in the Congress is open to individuals on payment of the 
fees which are 25 Belgian francs (about 75 cents) not including reports 
and proceedings, and 70 Belgian francs (about $2) including these. The 
membership fee for organizations is 700 Belgian francs ($20). Fees may 
be sent by international postal order to the treasurer-general, Monsieur 
Pien, 44 rue Rubens, Brussels, Belgium. 

Each country represented is invited to submit in advance a brief re- 
port on each topic of the program, those from various individuals and 
institutions within the country to be collected and summarized by a 
national committee or correspondent, before they are transmitted to 
the secretariat of the Congress. They may be prepared in any one of 
several languages, including English, but should be accompanied by a 
resumé in French. The central committee in Belgium reserves the right 
to have the reports further condensed before presentation to the Congress. 
French will be the preferred language, but the summarized general re- 
ports will be prepared in both French and English. 
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The Belgian committee of organization includes the names of many 
persons distinguished in official and educational life. Representing the 
International Commission is Monsieur Paul de Vuyst, whom many 
Americans have seen on his frequent visits to the United States, especially 
at rural life conferences. He has been an outstanding figure in the move- 
ment for familial education, was one of the founders and is still an active 
supporter of the International Federation for Home Economics Instruc- 
tion, and has played a prominent part in rural home economics education 
not only in Belgium, where he has been an official in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Education, but also in international gatherings throughout 
Europe. Few Europeans have been so influential as he in spreading the 
idea that training for homemaking is an academically worthy and 
nationally significant feature of modern education. His leadership in 
the coming Congress means that it will have hearty support in important 
quarters. 

The American Home Economics Association has received a few copies 
of the preliminary announcements of the Congress and will be glad to 
send them in response to written requests from interested persons. 


Christmas Seals and Health Education. Ordinarily, the Jour- 
NAL OF Home Economics does not consider itself a proper medium for 
soliciting contributions to general welfare funds, however worthy. Ithas 
for several years made an exception in favor of the sale of Christmas seals 
conducted by the National Tuberculosis Association because the health 
education promoted by the latter serves a purpose very similar to that of 
home economics. Though primarily intended to combat tuberculosis, 
the propaganda also promotes habits which make for general good health; 
and the means by which it is presented seem both scientifically and edu- 
cationally sound. This year, therefore, the JouRNAL is again glad to 
give advertising space to the seals and on page 909 prints an article pre- 
pared for the campaign in the office of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. It also asks its readers to remember, when they see the seals, 
that the money received from their sale will supplement the efforts of 
home economists to popularize good dietary habits and improve general 
hygiene, as well as check the ravages of tuberculosis. 


Women’s Earnings and Pin Money. Studies by various agencies, 
especially by the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor, have long since confirmed the belief of thoughtful observers that 
the great majority of the women wage-earners in the United States work 
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from genuine economic necessity and not merely to provide themselves 
with pleasant luxuries. Of course, we all know of girls, and most of us 
can perhaps think of married women, who work because their men-folk 
can but will not give them as much as they wish to spend for clothes and 
jewelry and theater-tickets, perhaps for more or better house furnishings 
or household service. But compared with the total number of working 
women, these represent statistically an almost negligible minority and 
belong to the smaller groups of families at the higher income levels rather 
than to the larger groups who, even in these prosperous days, are put to 
it to make both ends meet around an adequate way of living. Miss 
Mary Anderson, chief of the Women’s Bureau, made a telling statement 
on this subject in connection with the Thrift Exposition for Women in 
New York, some parts of which are well worth passing on to JOURNAL 
readers. As reported in the United States Daily for September 23, she 


said: 


The theory that women work just for feminine fripperies would be ridiculous 
except for the mischief it has wrought in the past in keeping women’s wages low and 
the possibility of it as a continued menace to the wage-earning opportunities and 
progress of women until every vestige of it is dissipated. 

Those who still cling to this theory will have to change the definition of “pin 
money” when they face actual facts. A woman’s so-called pin money is often the 
family coupling pin, the only means of holding the family together and of making 
ends meet. Very few women, if any, work just for money for trinkets and trifles or 
for a few extra dollars to fritter away on amusements and luxuries. The great bulk 
of women wage earners are working in factories, mills, stores, offices, restaurants, 
laundries, and many other places to earn money for the bare essentials of life or to 
raise the standard of living for their families and give their children a better education 
and a greater opportunity to advance in life. Cold, hard facts and statistics based on 
scientific investigations made by the Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and other organizations concerned about the problems of women 
workers prove conclusively that women as a class have entered the field of gainful 
employment to buy food and clothing, to pay rent, and frequently to support depend- 
ents, and that the size of their earnings is of real social and economic significance. 

Over 8,500,000 women are working at paid jobs in the United States, according to 
the 1920 census. Among this number are about 2,000,000 married women, although 
the 1930 census will doubtless show an increased number. The married women are at 
present probably the ones most pricked and in many instances seriously injured by the 
pin-money theory. The prejudice against the married woman worker has been 
voiced on so many sides, and a misunderstanding of the reasons for her gainful 
employment is sufficiently prevalent to call for special discussion of her problems. 
Three-fourths of the married women working for remuneration are found in the 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, domestic and personal service, and agri- 
cultural pursuits—types of work in which women have almost no chance for a career 
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and in which hardships are plentiful enough to serve as a barrier to women seeking 
ways of earning money just for the frills of life. 

One of the greatest differences between the old and new order for wage-earning lies 
in the fact that in many cases now marriage fails to bring to women the economic 
security considered formerly to be one of its chief advantages. Now it does not 
guarantee a release for women from breadwinning activities but frequently means 
greater economic responsibilities and additional reasons for continuance at their paid 
jobs. 

Studies in the past few years made by the National Industrial Conference Board 
on the cost of living show that to maintain a wife and two children, that is, to give them 
the bare essentials without allowance even for saving, a man must earn $29 to $31 a 
week, depending on whether he lives in a town or a large city. He must make this 
amount every week without any reduction due to unemployment, part-time work, or 
lost time caused by illness, accident, or other reasons, but such contingencies, as we 
know, are almost inescapable in the wage-earning world. These studies show that 
unskilled labor as a group falls below the earning requirements for a decent standard 
of living for a family without the man’s earnings being supplemented by those of some 
other member of the family, so often the wife. Skilled and semi-skilled labor fare 
somewhat better, but even with these groups there is evidence that in many industries 
the men’s earnings are inadequate to maintain their families on a reasonable health 
and decency level. 

One of the bulletins of the Women’s Bureau containing data combined from 20 
studies of the share of women in family support shows that over 50 per cent of the 
women included in the studies contributed all of their earnings to their families. 
Another survey of the Women’s Bureau on 1920 census data for 31,481 women in four 
cities in regard to the number of breadwinners in the family reveals that 27 per cent 
of these women stated that there were no men breadwinners in their families and 21 
per cent of the women were the sole breadwinners. Many other significant facts and 
figures from the Bureau’s reports testify to the extensive share not only of married 
and widowed women but also of single ones in family support. 

Stress also must be laid on the wage-earning woman’s contribution in the way of 
labor in the home—the eternal cooking, dishwashing, scrubbing, laundering—and 
her care of those who are dependent upon her not alone for material things but for the 
wisdom and patience which, though essential in dealing with the very old and very 
young, are so diflicult for the woman who works away from home for long hours, to 
furnish. 


News Notes from Iowa. The Iowa news items duly collected for 
the November JouRNAL failed to be printed in that issue and appear on 


page 973 of the present number. 











RESEARCH 


OVERCOMING FOOD DISLIKES: A STUDY WITH EVAPO- 
RATED MILK! 


MARTHA HOLLINGER AND LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


The study here reported was undertaken because in a community 
where the local milk supply is inadequate or unsafe and the substitution 
of some form of concentrated milk appears to the nutritionist a natural 
solution of the problem the idea of using dried or evaporated milk for 
drinking is usually greeted with surprise, even by those who use it freely 
in cooking. It seemed desirable to determine the extent to which evapo- 
rated milk would be generally accepted as a beverage without any 
preliminary period of becoming accustomed to it and also to study the 
methods and the time required for developing a liking in cases where 
the first reaction was unfavorable. Such a study is of interest not only 
from the standpoint of nutrition, but also from that of the psychology of 
learning to like a new food. 

The plan of the study was to determine the first reactions of large 
numbers of individuals of varying ages to evaporated milk, and then to 
select certain groups whose reactions were unfavorable for experiments 
on changing attitudes. Owing to situations described later, less was 
done with the second phase than with the first, though still enough to 
indicate the probable outcome. Diluted evaporated milk (five parts 
water to four parts of milk) was thus served to 14 groups, aggregating 921 
individuals, of varying social status and ranging in age from nine months 
to adulthood. 

The first groups tested comprised 205 children in four day nurseries, 
two kindergartens, and one nursery school. In all cases, control observa- 
tions were made for several days to determine the attitudes of the children 
to the fresh milk served to them. Following this, diluted evaporated 
milk was given under exactly the same conditions, that is, in the same 
cups or glasses, in the same amounts, and with the same matter-of-fact 

1 Acknowledgment is made to the Evaporated Milk Association for financial support which 
made this investigation possible. 
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and detached attitude on the part of the adults, as was customary on other 
days. Table 1 summarizes the results for these seven preschool groups. 

It is obvious there would be no great problem in using evaporated milk 
as a beverage in these groups since 84 per cent of the 205 children accepted 
it on first trial. In the first group of colored children, for example, 40 of 
the 41 children drained their cups with the same alacrity as when pasteur- 
ized milk was served. The results were similar in several of the other 
groups. The poorer responses of certain groups illustrate some interest- 
ing points in the psychology of food prejudices. In the group with the 


TABLE 1 
Original altitude toward diluted evaporated milk of 921 individuals grouped by schools 


WILLINGNESS DISLIKE 
TOTAL PERCENTAGE }—— a 
GROUP NUMBER OF TOTAL Total | Percent Total | Percent- 
number rhe number oc 
PS cadadecaeiswkeedes 921 100.0 548 | 59.5 | 373 40.5 
| 
Nursery Children. ..............: 205 22.2 173 32 
Day Nursery #1.............0.. 4.4 40 97.6 1 2.4 
fg Sree 15 1.6 13 86.6 2 13.4 
Bae INUNOEY BS... ince ccccccce. 23 2.3 19 82.6 4 17.3 
Se BON, BGs vocivccccvcnccs 15 1.6 9 60.0 6 40.0 
Kindergarten #1............... 29 3.1 24 82.7 5 17.3 
Kindergarten #2............... 58 6.3 50 86.2 8 13.8 
Numpery School. .......ccccccess 24 2.6 18 75.0 6 25.0 
Older Children. .................. | 628 68.2 | 333 
Elementary School #1........ 22 2.4 19 86.4 3 13.6 
Elementary School #2...... = 382 41.5 207 54.2 175 55.8 
EE adn aeu ade sewswas 224 24.3 107 47.7 117 52.2 


University Women................ 88 9.6 42 47.7 46 52.2 





lowest percentage of acceptance (60 per cent), the attitude of the adult 
in charge was clearly a factor. She plainly expected the children not 
to like the milk; she herself did not, and she talked to the observer about 
it while the children were being served, spelling out “‘m-i-l-k” and other 
suggestive words to prevent the children from knowing what she was 
talking about, but conveying to them, nevertheless, the idea that there 
was something different about it. That as many as 60 per cent took it 
even under such unfavorable conditions is surprising. Since the 6 chil- 
dren who refused the milk the first day took a mixture of equal parts of 
evaporated and bottled milk the following day without any indication of 
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dislike, it is evident that a liking for evaporated milk could readily be 
developed in this group. Unfortunately, it was impossible to continue 
the experiment on account of the director’s own prejudices. 

The effect of unfavorable comments by other children was likewise 
illustrated in one of the kindergartens in which a higher percentage of 
refusals occurred the second day. Noticing the different flavor of the 
milk, one boy, a leader in his group who had been absent the previous 
day, loudly pronounced it ‘‘goofy,’’ which led to much laughter and free 
comment by others at the same table. It was interesting to find that 
there were 8 cups of milk left untasted at this table after this incident, 
whereas only 2 had been left on the previous day. 

In the one nursery school studied, opportunity was afforded for 
attempting to change a prejudice toa liking. In order to avoid interfer- 
ing with other observations which were being made at the same time, 
the test was made by serving a small amount of evaporated milk to each 
child in addition to his regular milk rather than in place of it, as had been 
done in the other groups. Nocommentsweremade. Ifa child inquired 
what the milk was and what it was for the reply was given, ‘‘That is 
special milk. We thought you would like it.”” The children were then 
left to drink it or not as they chose. Of the 24 children thus served 
evaporated milk, 10 expressed a liking for it, 8 drank it without comment, 
while 6 disliked it. Thus 75 per cent of these children would apparently 
accept this milk readily as a beverage. 


‘special milk” to all children was continued in this 


.) 
i 
1 
i 


The serving of 
group and attention was given to inducing the children who disliked the 
milk to taste it each day. Two children, who were under the direct care 
of one of the writers, were soon drinking a small amount each day. 
The other four, who were not the subject of such determined effort, 
were never induced to taste the milk regularly and so had no opportunity 
of becoming accustomed to it. The influence which persuaded the two 
children to taste the milk differed in each case. One little girl of four 
drank it eagerly and pronounced it good when served in a tiny pink cup, 
although other inducements had failed. The other, a boy of three, re- 
fused to taste the milk as long as the matter was left to his own whim. 
He yielded gracefully, however, when he was required— as was the custom 
with all foods in the nursery lunch—to take at least a taste before he 
could have his dessert. Within four days after the tasting had thus been 
made a part of the regular, matter-of-course routine, he asked for a 
large cup of it and drank it eagerly. It is evident that with both these 
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children the problem of learning to like this food lay in getting them to 
taste it willingly until the unaccustomed flavor became a familiar one. 

In view of this high percentage of acceptance by young children, it was 
decided to extend the observations to older ones. To this end, diluted 
evaporated milk was served to the children who ate in the penny-lunch 
room of one of the elementary schools of Chicago. The children ranged 
from six to fifteen years of age and were almost entirely of Polish paren- 
tage. The response of these children to pasteurized milk was first observed 
for one day. The customary method of serving milk was to place the 
half-pint bottles with straws on the table. On the control day each 
child, when the meal was over, returned his milk bottle to one of the 
observers, along with a slip of paper on which he had written his name 
andage. These slips were classified immediately according to the amount 
of milk left in the bottle. Following this preliminary observation, 
diluted evaporated milk was served for two consecutive days in exactly 
the same way, the milk being bottled and served with straws so that 
outwardly everything would be the same as usual. 

Observations were thus made on 382 different children. In view of 
the decided food tastes of older children, it was rather surprising to find 
that 54 per cent of these children completely emptied their bottles and 
only 30 per cent left half or more, as compared with 92 and 8 per cent 
respectively for the groupson thecontrol day. It wasobvious, moreover, 
that the percentage accepting this milk as a matter of course would have 
been even higher had there been any way of silencing the objectors, for 
the contagion of attitudes was also evident in this group. Since the ones 
who disliked the milk were loud in voicing their opinions while those who 
drank it did so with a matter-of-course air and made no effort to influence 
others in their conduct, the objectors had the wider influence and ap- 
peared superficially to be greatly in the majority. It was quite surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find by actual count that more than half had emptied 
their bottles and almost a fourth more had drunk over half of their milk. 

Because of the irregularity of attendance in the lunch room, the 
hurried serving of the meal, and the lack of opportunity for instruction, 
it was not deemed feasible to carry out the plan of developing a liking 
for the milk in this group. 

In a high school group where it was possible to secure first reactions 
to small servings of the milk by 224 students, 33 per cent recorded their 
attitudes as “‘liking,’’ 15 as “‘indifference,”’ and 52 as “dislike.’”’ No 
opportunity was afforded for following up with an educational program. 

The ease with which a liking for a food may be developed once a 
favorable attitude toward it has been developed was strikingly illus- 
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trated by a study in which beverages made of various combinations of 
fruit juice and evaporated milk were served each evening to the children 
who congregated for games at a neighborhood club. ‘The fact that 
favorable as well as unfavorable reactions to food may be contagious was 
also demonstrated. An electric fruit juice extractor and an electric mixer 
such as is used at soda fountains were set up in a convenient corridor. 
The juice of lemons or oranges was extracted and the beverages mixed 
in the electric mixer, allin the presence of the children. The resulting 
soda-fountain atmosphere and ‘‘ceremony”’ made a favorable impression 
before any of the products were even tasted. In addition, the beverages 
proved popular with the majority of children who were vociferous in their 
praise. Those who did not like them, therefore, tended to fall in line 
with the rest. One girl, for example, was observed to set down her glass 
with a grimace of disgust after a mere taste. She then stood idly by 
while others drank their portions and clamored for more. After a time 
she edged around and surreptitiously rescued her glass from among a 
stack of soiled dishes, drained it, and pronounced the beverage 
“wonderful.” 

After serving these mixtures of evaporated milk and either orange or 
lemon juice in varying proportions a number of times, diluted evaporated 
milk, slightly sweetened, was mixed in the electric mixer and served in the 
same way. To the surprise of all it was fully as popular as the other 
beverages had been. There were many controversies indeed, over 
whether it was orange or lemon, and by some it was proclaimed the 
“best thing we have had yet.”’ One child, to be sure, announced, ““This 
is just evaporated milk and water,” but little attention was paid to her, 
since the other party seemed to have the majority of adherents. It was 
evident that the children had been accustomed to liking the things they 
had been served, and the memory of past experiences was strong enough 
to convince them that they tasted orange or lemon juice even when none 
was present. The fact that as many children drank a large cup of this 
as of any of the other beverages would indicate that their liking for it was 
largely a matter of drinking with an open-minded attitude. It could be 
fairly predicted that a similar favorable attitude could have been de- 
veloped by the same technique in the penny-lunch room to which reference 
has already been made, or in any similar group in which the soda-foun- 
tain atmosphere would have an appeal. 

One opportunity for trying out the use of evaporated milk where there 
was real need for it offered itself. The teacher of a primary school in 
the South had asked for aid in introducing evaporated milk into her 
community, where no fresh milk was available and little milk of any 
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kind was used. Funds were furnished to the teacher for the purchase 
of evaporated milk and blanks supplied upon which records were kept. 
Twenty-two children were included in the experiment, of whom 19 
had never tasted evaporated milk previously. After the initial taste, 17 
of these children were said to like the milk, 3 were indifferent to it, and 2 
disliked it. In spite of the reputed dislikes, however, every child drank 
from one to two glasses each day for a week. ‘The teacher’s report 
stated that no special effort was made to induce the children to drink the 
milk. The fact that the teacher really wanted the milk and made the 
effort to prepare and serve it is, however, an indication that her own 
attitude and influence were favorable and no doubt accounts for the 100 
per cent record in this group. 

In the studies described little opportunity had been afforded for demon- 
strating the possibility of overcoming dislikes, in many cases because 
the first reactions were so generally favorable, in others because cer‘ain 
factors in the situation made this impracticable. It was decided, there- 
fore, to attempt this portion of the study with adult women students, 
many of whom could be expected to have prejudices against the food in 
question. Students in four university classes were used as subjects for 
this experiment. Before the project was presented to them, these 
students were asked to record their present attitude toward evaporated 
milk. Of the 93 women who filled in the blanks, 14 per cent recorded 
their attitude as “‘liking,”’ 31 per cent as “‘indifference,’”’ and 49 per cent 
as “‘dislike,’’ while 5 per cent had never tasted it. Following this, the 
students were asked to cooperate in the experiment of seeing what 
could be accomplished by adults in learning to like a disliked food, 
evaporated milk to serve as the example. In presenting the project, 
the instructor stated that the chief essential was an open-minded attitude 
and a willingness to keep tasting the food along with a real desire to like 
it. She told how she herself had lessened a very pronounced aversion 
to evaporated milk by repeatedly requiring herself to hold it in her mouth 
long enough to analyze the flavor instead of swallowing it hastily. By 
doing this she soon realized that the flavor which she had found distaste- 
ful was the one which she really enjoyed in creamy rice pudding, that is, 
the flavor which results from long cooking of milk. She stated that an 
experiment on what one could do with one’s own unfavorable attitude 
toward a specific food would afford interesting light on how to handle 
such aversions in children. The class was given the feeling by this 
talk that learning to like evaporated milk would furnish an interesting 
bit of experiment in practical psychology to each individual and that 
overcoming a prejudice to any food would be a valuable accomplishment. 
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Immediately after this, small glasses holding about two tablespoonfuls 
of chilled, diluted evaporated milk were served and the students were 
asked to record their attitude after this taste. This time 20 per cent 
reported that they liked the milk, 25 per cent were indifferent, and 49 per 
cent disliked it. Thus, with a change of attitude and one tasting, 5 per 
cent of this group had changed from “‘indifference or “‘dislike”’ to “‘liking”’ 
within fifteen minutes. But figures cannot adequately describe the 
change in attitude. When evaporated milk was first mentioned as the 
food for the proposed test, the expressions on the faces of many plainly 
registered their aversion. As the explanation proceeded, however, 
expressions changed; and by the time the milk was served most of the 
students were willing to partake of it and seemed anxious to be able to 


empty their glasses. 


TABLE 2 


Attitude of adult women toward diluted evaporated milk at beginning and at end of experiment 
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Thereafter, the milk was served on each day that the classes met during 
a period of four weeks, the students keeping records of their reactions 
upon blanks furnished for that purpose. As time went on, a number 
triumphantly reported progress. Such comments as, “You know, I 
don’t mind it at all now”’ and “I am really glad to see it come’’ were made 
by students who had looked dubious when evaporated milk was first 
mentioned. Later, when opportunity was given, approximately 50 per 
cent of each group drank a large glassful each day. 

On the last day the classes were asked to record their attitude as 
compared with that at the beginning and also the influences which had 
brought about a change in attitude if such had occurred. The results 
are shownin Table2. Of the 82 students who had tasted diluted evapo- 
rated milk with the group 16 times, 57 per cent or more stated that they 
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liked it; 32 per cent could drink it with no objection; and 11 per cent 
still disliked it, though less than at first. Thus, all but 6 of those who did 
not really like the milk in the beginning improved their reaction while 
all of those who liked it at the beginning retained their favorable attitude. 
This striking change in attitude is a demonstration of what can be done 
by adults in overcoming their food aversions. The main influezices 
responsible here were obviously a change of mental attitude, including 
the acquisition of an appreciation of the value of the food and a real desire 
to like it; group influence; attractiveness of the food, that is, the fact 
that the milk was cold, diluted in a palatable manner, and served in 
attractive glasses; and repeated use. As adults have been shown to be 
more fixed in their food aversions than children, it is safe to assume that 
even more favorable results would be obtained with children by similar 
methods adapted to their age. 


TABLE 3 


Altitude toward diluted evaporated milk of 921 individuals grouped according to age 


WILLINGNESS DISLIKE 
ave TOTAL PERCEN- 

AGE OF INDIVIDUALS NUMBER TAGE OF -_ Percent _ ; Percent 

TOTAL Total ange Tota 

number ea} | Qumber| “S. 

totai tota 
; ee en wae 921 100.0 548 59.5 373 40.5 
Under 3 years 23 2.5 21 91.3 2 8.7 
3to 5 years ; 153 16.6 130 85.0 23 15.0 
6to 8 years ; phim ket 186 20.2 123 66.1 63 23.9 
9 to 11 years ee 151 16.4 78 51.6 73 48.4 
12 to 15 years ,; Siatdaite 96 10.4 47 48.9 49 51.1 
High School , 224 24.3 107 47.8 117 52.2 
Adult 88 9.6 42 47.7 46 52.2 


Combining the data on all groups, we find that out of 921 individuals 
to whom diluted evaporated milk was served, 548 or 60 per cent would 
apparently accept it as a beverage without any preliminary period of 
learning to like it. (This assumes that those adults who recorded their 
attitude as indifferent would be willing to drink it.) The percentage of 


acceptance, however, is seen in Table 3 to be greatest with the younger 
children and to decrease consistently with age up to 12 or 15 years. This 
would tend to confirm the opinion held by those experienced in child 
feeding that important foods should be introduced early into the child’s 
diet, since likes are then more easily established. The ease with which 
the adults in this study changed their attitudes toward evaporated milk, 
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however, indicates that prejudices can be overcome at any age provided 
the individual really desires to do so. 

Several other principles that have long been held important in building 
attitudes toward food were also amply confirmed in this study. Chief 
among these is the rule, which has been frequently stressed throughout 
the report, that repeated tastings together with the right mental attitude 
are essential to learning to like a new or disliked food. Repetition alone 
will not suffice. A person might go on indefinitely tasting a disliked 
food, under compulsion and with an attitude of revulsion, and with his 
dislike becoming greater instead of less. Let him take it with the right 
mental ‘‘set,”” however, and he will usually progress from dislike to 
tolerance, at least, if not to an actual liking. How to develop this correct 
mental attitude is then the crucial problem. With children this is best 
accomplished when the food is served in a natural setting with a matter-of- 
course attitude on the part of adults in charge. Let the suggestion once 
be given, however, either by word or attitude, that there is something 
unusual or objectionable about the food, and refusals may be expected. 
Fortunately, favorable attitudes are also contagious. The moral of this 
obviously is that those responsible should see to it, so far as possible, 
that children never hear anything but favorable comments about the 
foods they are expected to eat and like. 

With regard to changing adverse reactions of older children and adults 
to favorable ones, the tip suggested by the soda-fountain procedure 
should not be ignored. Plainly, the chief thing accomplished by this 
set-up was affording opportunity for the food to be tasted with no 
prejudices in mind, but rather with an open-minded, even favorably 
expectant attitude. Tasted under such conditions, the food was given 
a fair trial; and, as is usually the case, it was pronounced good. The same 
result can be accomplished by group instruction. One of the writers 
has repeatedly demonstrated with groups of children that supposedly 
violent dislikes to a given food—spinach being the one most often used 
can be changed to avowed likes in a period of thirty minutes by a well- 
planned lesson in which the value of the food is taught and a deliberate 
attempt made to build up a desire to learn to like it. Practically the 
same result was accomplished with the adults in this study. After they 
had considered the fact that evaporated milk is merely milk which has 
been heated and from which part of the water has been removed and that 
the different flavor is merely that of long-cooked milk such as is enjoyed 
in rice pudding and other dishes, they were willing to taste it with a more 
open-minded attitude, and to undertake to develop a real liking for it. 
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There was an additional incentive in this group; most of them expected 
to be in positions where they would be faced with actual problems of 
developing in children likes for important foods and they were especially 
eager, therefore, to demonstrate that they themselves could learn to like 
a food by the same methods they expected to use with the children. As 
a consequence, repeated tasting resulted in improvement of attitude in 
nearly all cases, and to the point of real liking in a considerable majority 
Given such conditions, a liking for almost any food could probably be 


developed. 
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Problems in Home Living. By Mar- 
GARET M. Justin and LuciLE OsBorN 
Rust. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1929, pp. 494, $2.00 (dis- 
counts on quantity orders shipped 
f.o.b. publishers) 

Home economists who have been won- 
dering what should be taught to high 
school girls and boys to give them in a 
year’s course a well-rounded idea of home 
economics will wish to acquaint them- 
selves with “Problems in Home Living”’ 
by Miss Justin and Mrs. Rust. The 
book includes three major sections: Fam- 
ily Relationships and Home Manage- 
ment, Health and Home Care of the 
Sick, and Child Care and Development. 
Each section is divided into units which 
deal with different phases of the topic, 
a method of presentation for which the 
authors acknowledge their indebtedness 
to Dr. H. C. Morrison of the University 
of Chicago. Each of the units is sub- 
divided into problems or elements, as 
Dr. Morrison probably would term them, 
and begins with a “presentation,” in- 
cluding questions and discussion intended 
to develop interest in what is to follow. 

The whole book is easy, interesting 
reading and should appeal to senior high 
school boys and girls; many pertinent 
questions are raised to stimulate thought; 
appealing examples or illustrations are 
given, and many interesting pictures are 
included. Throughout the book, ideals 
of wholesome family life are presented. 
The contributions of each member to 
the happiness and satisfaction of the 


family are so stressed that any reader 
would be impressed with his or her 
individual responsibility. 

The units in the section Family Rela- 
tionships and Home Management discuss 
the contributions made to successful 
family life by the home and the 
family, the family income and its expen- 
diture, planning and furnishing the 
home, care of the home, planning the 
use of time, providing for advancement 
and higher life needs, and the relation of 
the home to the community. The “ex- 
ercises’’ suggested throughout the book 
often state excellent problematic situa- 
tions which would lead to careful weigh- 
ing of values by pupils and be suggestive 
to teachers. Unfortunately, however, 
some of them require a background of 
information and judgment which is not 
furnished and so would tend to encourage 
superficial work. For example, one of 
the problems under the unit on planning 
and furnishing the home discusses the 
basis for choosing home furnishings and 
suggests this exercise: ‘Plan and furnish 
for $60 a living or dining room for a 
newly-wed couple.” Since the whole 
unit is only one of the 18 in the book, 
which the authors say could be used for a 
year’s or a semester’s work, to introduce 
such an exercise seems unwise teaching 
procedure. 

A good basis for judgment is furnished 
for certain homemaking problems by 
presenting such fundamental considera- 
tions as “choice of equipment is affected 
by its cost’’; “choice of equipment should 
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be made on the basis of efficiency”’; 
“equipment should be durable’; and 
“choice of equipment should be in- 
fluenced by the care it requires.”’ 

It is somewhat surprising to find that 
Health 


the Sick includes two units on preven- 


the section and Home Care of 
disease to four on care of the 


sick and first aid. 


tion of 
Should not this em- 
phasis be reversed in preparing for modern 
The 
clothing, and recreation receive little dis- 


homemaking? selection of food, 


cussion. It is encouraging to see mental 
health as well as physical health stressed 
both here and in the section on Child Care 
and Development. The units in this 
last section deal with ‘“‘how heredity and 
environment influence the child, caring 
for the infant and preschool child, how 
the child develops physically and men- 
tally, the education and training of little 
children, and our responsibility to our 
children” and include helpful discus- 
sions of these important questions of 
homemaking. 

Extensive, well-selected bibliographies 
are included for each unit. 
will this 
means of helping them solve many of 


High school 
teachers welcome book as a 
their teaching problems in some of these 
phases of subject matter.—Bevutau I. 
Coon, University of Chicago. 

Economics of Fashion. By Pavut H. 
New York: The 


Press Company, 1928, pp. 521 


NYSTROM. Ronald 
$6.00 


Paul Nystrom was director of the Re- 


’ 


tail Research Association from 1921 to 
1927 and is now professor of marketing 
at the Columbia University School of 
Business. He has written an interesting 
book under a somewhat misleading title. 
He might better have called it ‘‘Fashion 
in Many Aspects” or ‘“‘Fashion as a Social 
Institution.’”’ Not more than a third of 
the book is concerned with an economic 
analysis of fashion. 
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Another third is devoted to a history 
of fashions in men’s and women’s clothing 
and in furniture since the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, with text and 
illustrations which will prove useful to 
classes in costume design. 

There is an interesting chapter on the 
organization of the dressmaking indus- 
try in Paris, with its Chambre Syndicale 
de la Couture, of which M. Jacques 
Worth, the head of the House of Worth, 
was president when the book was written, 
and a succeeding chapter on the person- 
alities of present-day 
Paris. 


creators of style in 


The chapter on the nature of the fash- 


ion cycle contains some extremely 


valuable material on the rise and fall of 
certain Nystrom 
says that Amos Parrish, a well-known 


fashions. Professor 
retail sales and advertising counselor, was 
the first to use the statistical method in 
the study of fashions; but the graphs in 
the text show that the idea has been well 
applied by the author himself with the 
It is to be 
hoped that he will extend such studies in 


cooperation of his students. 
the future to measure the rate at which 
fashions pass from one group of persons 
to another. Social psychologists and 
economists are equally interested in an 
the I 


account of methods by 
which a given fashion passes from one 


accurate 
part of the world to another and from 
one economic level to another. 

It is somewhat of a shock to one who 
has heard a great deal in recent years 
about the confusion in the mind of the 
household buyer who wants durability 
to be combined with style in the clothes 
she buys for herself, her husband, and 
her children to find on the second page 
of Mr. Nystrom’s book the following 
sentences: ‘Manufacturers are now mak- 
ing goods so well and retailers are gener- 
ally so careful in their advertised state- 
them that 


the masses of 


ments about 
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consumers have learned to accept them 
without question as to materials and 
workmanship. The important but ordi- 
nary qualities of goods are now for the 
part The 
amount of publicity given to the silk- 


most taken for granted.” 


weighting controversy would suggest 
that the author might qualify these 
sentences. 

It is unfortunate that a book entitled 
the “Economics of Fashion” should give 
so little space to the problem of producing 
fashionable clothes at low prices, at the 
moment when the demand for the given 
fashion is at its peak. The business of 
producing women’s clothes has always 
been greatly complicated by the fact 
that retailers are unwilling to place their 
orders until the very last moment for 
The 


result has been that the men and women 


fear of changes in current styles. 


who are employed in making women’s 
clothes are compelled to work very long 
hoursin the rush season and are frequently 
] 


out of work many weeks during the rest 


of the year. This situation has been 
aggravated recently by the rise of chain 
stores, which can place enormous orders 
with contractors who will produce cheap 
garments for them in the current fashions 
and at short notice. This organized de- 
mand for cheapness has led to an increase 


in sub- 


yntracting with a concomitant 
increase in production under sweatshop 
A recent strike of thirty 
thousand garment workers in New York 


conditions. 


City was settled when an agreement was 
signed between the Jobber’s Association 
and the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers In addition to defining 
the 
cooperation, 


Union. 
conditions of employer-employee 


the agreement provides 
that for the purpose of eliminating sub- 
standard and sweatshop conditions a com- 
mission shall be organized and charged 
with the duty of analyzing and investi- 


gating the many problems affecting the 
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industry.”’ Since the demand for style 
combined with cheapness has been so 
important in lowering the standards 
under which clothing is made, the forth- 
coming investigation should furnish some 
valuable material for the first revision of 
Mr. Nystrom’s book. 

Meanwhile, in its present form, it is a 
welcome addition to the scanty litera- 
ture on the influences affecting consumer 
demand and will furnish good reference 
reading for classes interested in consumer 
buying.—FairH M. Wnoutas, U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics. 


Feeding the Family. By Mary Swartz 
Third edition, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929, pp. 459, 


ROSE. 


popular edition, $5.00; classroom edi- 

tion, $3.75 

A welcome revision of a standard hand- 
book too well known among home econ- 


omists to require description. 


Besides 
changes which bring the statements into 
accord with research reported since the 
preceding edition of 1924, the present 
volume is enlivened by silhouette chap- 
ter headings and a few new illustrations. 
It is also put out in two forms—one the 
the 
slightly larger and gayer, with broader 


familiar green edition and other 
margins and colored jacket and end- 
papers to make it appear more attractive 


to the ordinary homemaker. 


Organic and Food Chemistry. By GARRY 
EUGENE CULVER and THOMAS ARTHUR 
Rocers. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Company, Inc., 1929, pp. 212, 
$1.50 net 
Based on the author’s experience in 

teaching organic chemistry, including 

the chemistry of foods as called for by 
home economics, this book by two mem- 
bers of the Central State Teachers 

College, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, is 

“designed primarily for teachers of 
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domestic science’; but it is hoped that 
“students of dietetics, and those respon- 
sible for the planning of special diets, 
balanced rations, etc., may find the 
book helpful.” 
The Most Nearly Perfect Food. The 
Story of Milk. By Samvuet J. Crum- 
BINE and James A. Tosey. Balti- 
more: The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1929, pp. 292, $2.50 
The whole case in favor of milk as 
human food brought together and ably 
presented by the general executive of the 
American Child Health Association and 
a well-known writer of semi-popular 
articles on health; intended for the lay 
reader and for “teachers and students of 
home economics, dietetics, agriculture 
and dairy science, medicine, and public 
health, particularly child hygiene and 
school hygiene.” 


Patty Pans. A Cook Book for Beginners. 
By FLoRENCE LAGANKE. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1929, 
pp. 268, $1.75 net 
The tale of the Patty Pans Club and 

how and what the girls in it learn to 
cook. Detailed and sensible directions 
for a variety of suitable, attractive 
dishes combined with a mild story to 
whet the youthful curiosity. 


The Savarin Cookbook. Scientific Cook- 
ing for Profit. By BaAprTistTIN ALLEVI. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1929, 
pp. 262, $6.00 
The supervising chef of the Railroad 

Savarins, New York, gives large-quantity 

recipes tested in the experimental kitch- 

ens of the Savarin Restaurants, arranged 
according to the purposes for which they 
are chiefly intended and devoting special 
attention to costs and profits. The 


recipes are said to “combine artistic and 
practical French cooking, blended care- 
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fully to meet American tastes,’ and are 
introduced by a brief résumé of the 
processes of cooking and by general 
suggestions for each group. 


Jack-Knife Cookery. By JAMES AUSTIN 
Witper. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., 1929, pp. 186, $2.00 
This cookery book, amusingly written 

and delightfully illustrated by a former 
director of the National Department of 
Sea Scouting who is himself a wide 
traveller and experienced camp cook, is 
intended primarily for boys but will 
appeal equally to those of larger growth 
and either sex who enjoy out-of-door 
cooking or like to know how such things 
are managed in out-of-the-way places. 


When Fur Was King. By HENRY 
Joun MosBERLy (in collaboration with 
WILLIAM BLEASDELL CAMERON). New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 
1929, pp. 237, $2.75 
A retired factor of the Hudson’s Bay 

Company, said to be “probably the old- 

est surviving servant of that ancient 

arm of commerce,” recounts his experi- 
ences during forty years’ work in the old 

Canadian Northwest, giving a vivid pic- 

ture not only of adventure but also of 

the economic and social possibilities of 
the region, including the important fur 
trade. 


Home-M aking Course of Study for Junior 
High Schools. Grades Seven, Eight, 
and Nine. By the Department of 
Curriculum Revision, Emis LANGE, 
director, in cooperation with MAUDE E. 
HAYEs, director of homemaking edu- 
cation. Long Beach, California: Long 
Beach City Schools, 1929, pp. 206, 
$2.75 
An outline of courses, with statements 

of aims, division into units, basic refer- 

ences, content, procedure, and specific 
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attainments for the following: Grade 
7B, Food Choice and Preparation; Grade 
7A, Clothing Choice and Construction; 
Grade 8B, Home Problems; Grade 9, 
Foods (elective) ; Grade 9, Clothing (elec- 
tive); the whole preceded by a brief gen- 
eral introduction, statements of the aims 
of education and of homemaking, and a 
page of suggestions to teachers. 


The Objective or New-T ype Examination. 
An Introduction to Educational Meas- 
urement. By G. M. Rvucn. New 
York: Scott Foresman & Company, 
1929, pp. 478, $2.20 post paid; $1.65 
in quantity plus transportation charges 
A well-known authority, professor of 

education in the University of California, 

Berkeley, here brings together the basic 

concepts of educational measurement 

for the teacher who wishes to make a 

serious study of the theory and practice 

of objective examining and also for the 
beginning student of educational meas- 
urement. Part I gives the arguments 

for Part Il 

discusses their construction; Part III, 


objective examinations; 
experimental and theoretical considera- 
tions; and Part IV, the statistical treat- 
ment and interpretation of the results of 


objective tests. 


School Clubs, Their Organization, Ad- 
ministration, Supervision, and Activi- 
ties. By Harry C. McKown. New 
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York: The Macmillan Company, 1929, 

pp. 498, $2.50 

By a professor of secondary education 
in the University of Pittsburgh. The 
first three and the last chapters discuss 
more general aspects of clubs in schools, 
their objectives, and 
supervision, while the remainder, occu- 


administration, 


pying four-fifths of the book, deal briefly 

with clubs devoted to special subjects. 

Home economics as such is not men- 

tioned, but there are chapters on home- 

making and health clubs. 

This Happened To Me. Stories of Real 
Girls as told to HELEN FERRIS. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 
1929, pp. 241, $2.50 
The editor of Tite American Girl brings 

together the real experiences of real 

girls who wanted to be popular, or were 
shy, or talked too much, or lost their 
tempers, or hated the houses they lived 
in, or suffered from other common woes 
of girlhood and yet managed to find the 

Like the author’s 
Vho Did,” a whole- 


way out and follow it. 
earlier book, ‘Girls 
some, helpful, and attractive book for 
“real girls.” 


Selling Mrs. Consumer. By Mrs. 
CHRISTINE FREDERICK. New York: 
The Business Bourse, 1929, pp. 405, 
$5.00. 

Wrongly cited in the November Jour- 

NAL as published by The Business Course. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
Infant schools in Russia, GENEVIEVE 

Lyrorp. Childhood Educ. 6, 25-29 

(1929) 

An illuminating picture of nursery 
schools in connection with trade unions 
and state factories, and of the kinder- 
gartens for children between three and 


eight years of age. 


Backgrounds of science for the young 
child. Childhood Educ. 6, 58-69 
(1929) 

A symposium upon the opportunities 
and means by which children may be 
given enriching experiences with plants, 
animals, and the elements of the earth, 
sky, and sea, and of the materials and 
experiences by which concepts of number, 
measure, and comparison may be made 
vital to them, all as a means of orienta- 
tion. Forty-four references and several 
photographs are included. 


Information tests for young children, 
PauL V. SANGREN. Childhood Educ. 
6, 70-77 (1929) 

These new tests, in six parts, cover 
rather different types of informational 
material and are designed to determine 
what kindergarten and first-grade chil- 
dren should be expected to know, to call 
attention to the need for definite in- 
struction, and to fix standards for pro- 
motion and placement. Data are pre- 
sented to show the reliability of the tests 
for both age groups. 


Tempo in rhythm for young children, 
Eva L. Hutson. 
78-80 (1929) 
Experiments with a four-year-old nurs- 


Childhood Educ. 6, 


ery-school group defined the tempo limits 
as measured by the number of beats of 
the metronome per minute, within which 
there was successful rhythmic perform- 
ance by one or more children, thus: 
walking, 80-200; running, 88-144; skip- 
ping, 100-160. The tempos for group 
work are found to be: walking, 126 or 
132 for beginners, 132 for later 
work: running, 112 or 116 for begin- 


with 


ning, 112 for later work: for skipping, 116 
for beginning, 132 and 136 for later 
It is felt that when an optimum 
tempo is used for beginning work, in- 


work. 


creased contro] in either direction could 
be expected with training. 


Examinations and the new psychology. 

Educ. [London] 44, 208 (1929) 

The findings of the Examinations En- 
quiry Committee as here given affirm 
that existing examination systems seri- 
ously interfere with educational progress 
in many countries and “discourage the 
effort in behalf of a new curriculum and a 
creative spiritual, active, responsible ap 
proach which is the special contribution 
of the new education and is the greatest 
single need of education today.” 


Errors in self judgment, T. A. JACKSON. 
J. Applied Psychol. 13, 372-377 (1929 
“‘More intelligent subjects make better 

judgments of themselves than less intelli- 
gent subjects, and less intelligent sub- 
jects judge their undesirable traits better 
than their desirable ones, whereas the 
opposite holds at least to a slight degree 
for more intelligent subjects. Subjects 
with a greater amount of conceit do not 
judge themselves as well as subjects less 
conceited.” 
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How a special disability in spelling was 
diagnosed and corrected, WILLIAM F. 
Book. J. Applied Psychol. 13, 378- 

393 (1929) 

Report of an unusual disability in a 
12-year-old boy of superior intelligence, 
the correction of which throws light on 
the learning process involved. 


Comparative validity of primary in- 
telligence tests, PAUL V. SANGREN. 
J. Applied Psychol. 13, 394-412 (1929) 
Seven intelligence tests for first-grade 

children are listed in order of their com- 
parative validity as determined by this 
study, although it is shown that the judg- 
ment of the validity of a test in terms of 
any single criterion is unsafe, since it may 
be highly valid in one respect and quite 
the reverse in another; that the validity 
of an intelligence test is always a matter 
of degree, and that the perfectly valid 
test has not yet been constructed. 


Leisure reading of junior high school 
boys and girls, Jo—E JENNINGS. Pea- 
body J. Educ. 6, 333-347 (1929) 
Junior high school pupils, 375 boys and 

515 girls, recorded daily for a week all 
their reading not assigned in connection 
with school work, and the summarized 
results show that practically all read the 
newspapers, in which the comic strips 
claimed first interest and editorials or 
syndicated articles very little; that a 
very large number of magazines were 
read; that books of travel were the favor- 
ite type, with “classics” third with girls 
and fourth with boys; that continued 
stories in daily papers were widely read; 
and that series of books for young people 
were the most popular for both boys and 
girls. From these findings it is recom- 
mended that English classes devote time 
to guidance in newspaper reading, to the 
selection of magazines, and to the choice 
and evaluation of contemporary fiction. 
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Posture classes for preschool children, 
ROSAMOND PRAEGER. Public Health 
Nurse 21, 288-291 (1929) 

Besides the usual corrective posture 
work given the children referred to it, 
the class here described is conceived as 
offering opportunity to surround the 
child for at least one hour a week with 
controlled environment where physical 
and mental health and happiness in 
their achievement are positive qualities. 


L’education de la premi¢re enfance, 
Rozst M. VajKal. Rev. En- 
fant 7, 351-361 (1929). 

The author feels that present economic 
and social conditions have so affected 
family life at many levels that it no 
longer gives young children a satisfac- 
tory environment. While much has been 


intern. 


done to improve the physical welfare 
of infants, the preschool child, who is 
most sensitive to the “family crisis,” 
has intellectual and emotional needs fre- 
The 


school fills these needs, provides a sub- 


quently neglected. new nursery 
stitute for the disorganized home, and 
should be compulsory for children whose 
parents cannot provide for them prop- 
erly. 
the functions of the nursery school, its 


Since parental education is one of 


teachers should be trained in social ser- 
vice. A few cases are given to show the 
efiect of the child’s training upon the 
home. The value of parents’ meeting 
in the homes is also shown. 


Factors affecting ability in handwriting, 
MILTON WITTLER. School & Soc. 29, 
847-850 (1929) 

Data are presented to show the influ- 
ence of anatomic age and other factors 
upon rapidity and quality of handwrit- 
ing in children, as determined by a study 
of samples of handwriting taken from 550 
Massachusetts children for whom exten- 
sive developmental records over a five- 
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year period were available. It appears 
that anatomic age does not affect either 
rate or quality of penmanship; that with 
superior mental ability there is more 
rapid but not more legible writing; that 
manual aptitude is a contributing factor, 
as is the child’s attitude toward the task. 
How fast a child may be expected to 
write without sacrifice of quality could 
not be shown. 


New educational experiments in Ger- 
many, Kart WILKER. School & Soc. 
30, 358-363 (1929) 

A résumé of the development of pro- 
gressive education in Germany. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


Constipation and behavior, Ira S. WILE. 
Am. J. Diseases Children 38, 570-589 
(1929) 

While constipation may be a manifes- 
tation of functional or organic disease, the 
author feels that much of what goes by 
this name results from improper dietary 
habits, failure to appreciate the need of 
responding to the ordinary calls of na- 
ture, or from interference with the 
natural action of the bowels. Still more 
important in producing constipation and 
the symptoms associated with it are the 
unwarranted social and emotional stress 
placed upon the necessity for daily bowel 
movements and the conditioning which 
It is shown that many persons 
have a normal bowel cycle of amovement 
every third day, or at even longer inter- 
vals. When forced to conform to the 
social insistence upon daily catharsis by 
the use of dietaries, enemas, drugs, etc., 
not only constipation but various be- 
havior difficulties frequently follow. 


results. 


Six case histories of psychic constipa- 
tion in children are presented in detail. 
In each case constipation was induced by 
routine attention to the intestinal tract 
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and the behavior reactions and poor 
physical condition resulted from the 
treatment and attention received rather 
than from an essential constipation. 
The symptoms evidenced included under- 
weight, anorexia, restlessness, irrita- 
bility, crying, dependence, tics, temper 
tantrums, headaches, and inability to 
get on with other children. These are, 
of course, not specific for constipation, 
but a significant relation is indicated 
by the fact that they disappeared with 
the therapeutic attack upon the consti- 
pation. The treatment followed 
reeducation of both parents and children 


was 


with regard to the bowel function, cessa- 
tion of the use of drugs and enemas, and 
reassurance as to the safety of natural 
physiologic intestinal rhythm following a 
balanced dietary. 


Child Study 7, October, 1-24 (1929 

Parental conflicts and their effect on 
the personality of children, Lawson C. 
Lowrey, 1-3. 

Individual differences among members 
of the same family, JEANETTE REGENS- 
BURG, 3-6, 25. 

Ways and means of adjustment, CAro- 
LINE B. ZACHRY, 7-9. 

Is happiness worth cultivating? E. 
R. JoHNsTONE, 10-11. 

Individual differences among children 
in the first two years of life, CHARLOTTE 
BUHLER and HILDEGARD HEtTzeER, 11-13. 

Success and failure in childhood; the 
parents’ réle, RurH BRICKNER, 13, 24. 

Discussion of various phases of the 
problems which arise because of the indi- 
vidual differences among the members 
of a family. 


The unadjusted child and school en- 
trance, B. M. CASTNERand KATHARINE 
BACKES. 
(1929) 
Taking a special case as an illustration, 


Childhood Educ. 6, 5-9 
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the method used at the Yale Psycho- 
Clinic to bring about school adjustment 
in an unstabilized child is explained in 
the belief that such adjustments may be 
handled in school through the special 


guidance kindergartner. 


Mental Hyg. 13, 263-308 (1929) 

Psychiatric social work in the field of 
education, Etma OLson, 263-270 

Psychiatric social work in the LaSalle- 
Peru-Oglesby Junior College, 271-277 

\ high-school demonstration clinic, 
MARGARET M. PLATNER, 278-288 

A mental-hygiene program in grade 
ELIZABETH ALLEN, 289-297 
The psychiatric social worker and the 


schools, 


nursery school, GRACE C. RODEMACHER, 
298-308 

Papers making up a symposium on 
psychiatric social work in the field of 
education of great interest to parents 


and teachers. 


child isolations, WINNIE L. Dun- 
Family 10, 115-118 (1929) 
A discussion of the problem presented 


Parent 
CAN. 


in typical situations, such as those aris- 
ing between the college-trained child and 
his uneducated parents, between the In- 
dian youth and his parents, and between 
the second generation immigrant and his 
parents, with the conclusion that further 
work in family relationships is needed. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Physical traits of young children. Am. 
J. Diseases Children 38, 541-546 (1929) 
Tables which give the means, stand- 

ard deviations, probable errors, and co- 

efficients of variation, in metric units, 
of 16 physical measurements of 150 boys 
and 167 girls from 3 to 6 years of age 
over a 6-year period are presented by the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. 
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Precision and reliability of underweight 
measurement, C. E. TURNER. Am. 
J. Pub. Health 19, 969-979 (1929) 

It should be remembered that stand- 
ard height-weight-age tables represent 
average weight for children by height- 
age groups and not the ideal weight 
or goal for all children. Careful an- 
the 
such tables is given 


alysis of methods of compiling 


and shows the 
crudity of computations, based on near- 
est pound, inch, year. The removal or 
non-removal of shoes during weighing 
and measuring may lead to such wide 
variations that results with individuals 
and small groups are unreliable; and 
children may be shifted in and out of 
the underweight group without change 
in their bodily proportions. The separa- 
tion of children who are 10 per cent un- 
derweight is a rough screening, though 
more accurate than the usual 7 per cent, 
especially with older children. These 
underweight children should be further 
separated by the school medical staff 
into those whose underweight results 
from slender build and those who are 
While 


regular weighing is a desirable educa- 


emaciated, malnourished, or ill. 


tional measure, emplmsis should be cen- 
tered upon the importance of regular 
gain in weight, rather than upon the 
status of underweight. 


The speech development of four infants 
under two years of age, KATHERINE 
FouLKE and SARA M. STINCHFIELD. 
Ped. Sem. and J. Genetic Psychol. 36, 
140-170 (1929) 

A study of the speech of four infants 
varying in age from 7 months to 22 
months, with a complete analysis of the 
speech of one of them for whom a record 
was kept through its 22nd month. 

H.R. H. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Vitamin B requirements in infancy, A. 
1 : 
P. Broxsom. Am. J. Diseases Chil- 
dren 37, 1161-1168 (1929) 
This report from the department of 
i t 
pediatrics of the Vanderbilt University 
School of marked 


increase in the rate of growth of a small 


Medicine shows a 
series of premature and other infants fol- 
lowing the daily administration of brew- 
ers’ yeast as a source of the vitamin B 
complex. Coincident with the gains in 
weight, improvement in the general 
condition and disposition of the infants 
was noted. The yeast was mixed with 2 
parts of water and fed twice daily in 
increasing amounts from 1 cc. to those 
weighing under 4 lbs. up to 8 cc. to those 


weighing from 12 to 25 lbs. 


The relation of rate of growth in infants 
todict, A. L. Danrets, M. K. Hutron, 
G. STEARNS, and L. M. HEJINIAN. 
Am. J. Diseases Children 37, 1177- 
1186 (1929) 

This comparison of the growth as 
shown by gains in weight and by the 
amounts of nitrogen, calcium, and phos- 
phorus retained and creatinine eliminated 
by two groups of infants receiving feed- 
ings of modified cow’s milk with and 
without cod-liver oil, is thought to indi- 
cate that the accepted standards of 
growth for infants are too low, for those 
receiving the cod-liver oil not only 
weighed more at a given age than those 
receiving no supplement but were con- 
siderably heavier than the accepted 
standards for infants of corresponding 
ages and birth weights. The increase in 
weight was accompanied by an increase 
in urinary creatinine, suggesting a better 
development of muscle. This is attrib- 
uted largely to the additional antirachitic 


cod-liver oil feedings 


value of the 
although it is admitted that vitamins A 
and B may have been factors. 


The management of the ambulatory 
diabetic child, W. S. CoLtins and 
H. G. GrayzeEL Am. J. Diseases 


Chi! dren 38, 275-293 (1929) 

A discussion of the system employed 
at the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn in 
the management of diabetic children, 
with useful tables for the calculations of 


diet formulas. 

Basal metabolism in children of abnor- 
mal body weight. II. In underweight 
children, A. Topper and H. Mutter. 
Am. J. Diseases 38, 299- 
309 (1929) 

The investigation noted previously 

(see J. Home Econ. 21, 872, 1929) has 


been extended to a like number of under- 


C hil lré nN 


weight children. In 70 per cent of all 
the children examined, the basal meta- 
bolic rates fell within the usual limits of 


+ 10 percent but with a tendency toward 


low rather than high values. Eight 
children, all of whom were markedly 


underweight, had rates above +10 per 
cent; 13 below —10 per cent. 


first study, the children with high rates 


As in the 


were all between the ages of 12 and 14 
vears, thus confirming the suggestion 
that at the period of puberty in certain 
children there is probably a temporary 
increase in function of the thyroid gland 
associated with an abnormally high basal 


metabolic rate. 


Vitamin A as an anti-infective agent: 
Its use in the treatment of puerperal 
septicaemia, E. ME LLANBY and H. N. 
GREEN. Brit. Med. J. No. 
984-986 (1929) 

A striking confirmation of the hypothe- 
sis that vitamin A is an anti-infective 

agent (see J. Home Econ. 21, 217, 1929) 


is afforded by this report of the success 


3569 


’ 


attending the use of highly concentrated 
preparations of vitamin A in the treat- 
ment of human puerperal hemolytic 
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streptococcal septicemia. All of the five 
patients thus treated made complete 
though gradual recoveries, while in the 
same hospital the records for the two 
years prior to the vitamin A treatment 
were for 1927, 8 cases with 2 recoveries 
and for 1928, 16 cases with no recoveries. 


Relative economy of the various cuts of 
S. Butt and J. H. LONGWELL. 
Sta. Bull. 330, 333- 


pork, 
Ill. Agr. Exp’ 
347 (1929) 
From the actual weights of the differ- 
ent wholesale cuts of pork from a number 
of carcasses with relation to the total 
carcass and the proportions of lean, fat, 
skin, and bones in the different cuts, 
graphs and charts have been constructed 
from which calculations can be made of 
the cost per pound of the lean meat and 
of the 11 edible meat in the different 
cuts and consequently of the relative 
of the Con- 
sidering the amount of fat wasted, ham 


+ 
tot: 


economy different cuts. 
was in most cases by far the most expen- 
sive of the pork cuts. Photographs and 
descriptions of the 
included in the bulletin. 


various cuts are 


Vitamin C content of Japan green tea, 
H. S. Mitcnerr. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc’n S. 28-31 (1929). 

Practically the same technique was 
followed in this investigation as that 
described by Munsell and Kifer (see J. 
Home Econ. 21, 514, 1929) with the 
exception that the tea infusions were 
slightly stronger, 2 gm. in 100 cc., 
contained no sugar, and that 25 cc. as 
well as 15 cc. amounts were administered 


> 


in one series and from 14 to 23 cc. ina 


second series. Two samples of pan- 


fired Japan green from 1927 and 1928 


crops were tested, neither of which 


demonstrable amount of 
A further indication of neg- 


ligible amounts of vitamin C in the tea 


showed any 


vitamin C. 
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infusions was noted in the disinclination 
of the guinea pigs to consume the tea. 


Diets for the identification of food 
allergies, J. DALE and H. D. TuHorn- 
BURG. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 93, 

505-512 (1929) 

Two so-called “elimination” diets for 

the identification of food allergies are 

described with a discussion of the prin- 
ciples upon which the diets are based 
and the general method of using them and. 
several typical menus prepared 
from list. The diets, which are 
composed of 21 and 23 separate articles 


with 
each 


of food respectively with no articles in 
common except salt, sugar, and gelatin, 
are said to be adequate in protein, 
minerals, and vitamins for adults and in 
all the food factors except calcium and 
phosphorus for children. 


The status of the therapeutics of irradi- 
ated ergosterol, A. F. Hess, J. M. 
Lewis, and H. Rivkin. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc’n 93, 661-665 (1929) 

This discussion is based largely upon 
the 
experience with 
In their opinion, irradiated ergosterol is 


authors’ clinical and laboratory 


irradiated ergosterol. 
a specific for rickets, tetany, and osteo- 
malacia but has not as yet been proved of 
value in other clinical conditions. Al- 
though it is admitted that it may improve 
the calcification of the teeth if given 
during the stage of their development, 
the statement is made that “the main 
etiologic factor in dental caries is not 
rickets and therefore caries will not be 
eradicated bv any rachitic agent, how- 
ever potent.” In regard to irradiated 
foods, irradiated milk, especially dried 
it to be of value in prevent- 


’ 


milk, is thoug 
ing rickets and tetany if its potency is 
carefully supervised and placed under 
control; but irradiated cereals are thought 
to be of little practical value as far as 
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rickets is concerned, owing to the fact 
that rickets is primarily a disorder of the 
first year of life during which only small 
“Such 


a food may be regarded as an adjuvant 


amounts of cereals can be fed. 


to other antirachitic measures, and per- 
haps of value in later childhood when the 
requirement of the antirachitic factor 
has hecome greatly reduced.” 

Viosterol. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 93, 

693 (1929) 

Viosterol is the name adopted by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association for 
irradiated ergosterol dissolved in oil. 
The various preparations of Viosterol and 
cod-liver oil with Viosterol which have 
been accepted for admission to new and 
unofficial remedies are listed and de- 
scribed, with their vitamin D strength 
in terms of a potent cod-liver oil and the 
correct dosage for infants and young 


children. 


Quantitative studies of responses to 
different intakes of vitamin D, H. C. 
SHERMAN and H. K. STIEBELING. J. 
Biol. Chem. 83, 497-504 (1929) 

This paper, while dealing chiefly with 
the technique for the determination of 
vitamin D in food materials, presents 
the 
appreciable amounts of vitamin D in 


evidence indicating presence of 


dried whole milk. Young rats reared 
by mothers on the usual stock diet of the 
senior author’s laboratory, consisting 
largely of two-thirds ground whole wheat 
and one-third whole milk powder, were 
transferred at the twenty-first or twenty- 
eighth day of life to a diet whose per- 
centage composition was extracted casein 
18, Osborne and Mendel salt mixture 4, 
dry brewery yeast 10, sodium chloride 1, 
dried spinach 1, and cornstarch 66 per 
cent. Some were kept on this diet alone 


and others received in addition an 
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abundance of vitamin D from a food 
source or from daily irradiation. These 
served as negative and positive controls 
for other groups which were given during 
the experimental periods graded amounts 
of whole milk powder as the source of 
vitamin D. 

A comparison of various criteria of 
calcification, including percentages of ash 
and calcium in the fresh femurs and in 
the 
ratio of ash to organic residue, showed 


dried extracted femurs and the 


all to be of the same order of accuracy; on 


this account the percentage of calcium 


in the fresh femur was selected as 


criterion for the work which followed. 
It was found that the growth-response 
and calcification were equally consistent 
whether the feeding of dried milk as the 
source of vitamin D was begun immedi- 
ately upon separating the young from 
the mother or after a preliminary period 
on the basal diet alone. The former is 
recommended as insuring vigorous ani- 
mals and making use of the period of 


most rapid deposition of calcium as well 


as reducing the time and expen 
involved in experimental work. 

The addition of graded amounts o 
milk resulted in graded improvements 


but 


limited growth as the criterion [ 


in calcification; attempts to use 

r deter- 

mining the vitamin D content of food 

as is done with the other vitamins, 
unsuccessful, as negative 
continued to gain during the 
mental period. 

The effect of drying and of sulfur dioxide 
upon the antiscorbutic property of 
fruits, A. F. MorGan and A. FIELp. 
J. Biol. Chem. 82, 579-586 (1929 
This is the detailed report for vitamin 

C of the study already noted from a prog- 

ress report (see J. Home Econ. 21, 778, 

1929). The fact that 


the sulfured 


tont 


peaches had a higher vitamin C content 
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than the unsulfured is considered of 
particular interest in connection with the 
long-disputed question as to the possible 
deleterious effects of sulfur dioxide in 
dried fruits. Studies are under way to 
determine the 


at which the 


vitamin C is effective. 


level of sulfur dioxide 


protective action upon 


The utilization of fatty oils given par- 
enterally, M. KoeHNE and L. B 
MenpeLt. J. Nutrition 1, 399-443 
1929) 

An extensive investigation of the pos- 
sible utilization by rats and dogs of 


i 


butter oil, cod-liver oil, coconut oil, and 
peanut oil, administered intraperitone- 


ally, intranurocularly, and subcutane- 
ously, is reported with the conclusion 


that 


generall 


‘fats administered parenterally are 
too slowly metabolized to exert 
a sufficient influence on nitrogen catabo- 
lism to make this method of evaluation 
that 


although the oils themselves were not 


practicable.” It is of interest 
utilized, evidence was obtained that both 
A and D in the cod-liver oil 
A in the butter oil were 


vitamins 
and vitamin 
utilized. 


Milk consumption and the growth of 


school children, M.L.CLark. Lance t, 
1929, I, 1270 
A small-scale demonstration of the 


value of supplementary milk feeding for 
rural school children is reported in 
connection with the much more exten- 
sive demonstration along the same lines 
with urban children (see J. Home Econ. 
21, 612, 1929). Although the numbers 
were too small to warrant definite con- 
clusions, the gains in weight and height 
were greater and the general physical 
fitter the children 
receiving milk than among the controls 


condition among 


at the end of the experimental period 


which lasted from October, 1928, to 
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March, 1929. It is that 
children in rural communities as well as 


suggested 


in cities should be given “further aid to 
assist them to attain to better physical 
condition and growth.” 


The energy and the protein content of 
foods regularly eaten in a college com- 
munity, F. G. Benepict and A. G. 
Farr. New Hampshire Agr. Exp’l 
Sta. Bull. 242 (1929) pp. 60, illus. 

In this cooperative investigation of the 
Nutrition Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution the New Hampshire 
Agricultural Experiment Station (see J. 
Home Econ. 21, 782, 1929), 
been obtained on the energy and protein 


and 
data have 


content (1) of many individual portions 
of foods including breads, pastry, soups, 
sandwiches, salads, miscellaneous des- 
serts, ice cream, and candies; (2) of total 
meals as served in restaurants and in 
the college cafeteria; and (3) of the total 
food consumed per person per day in a 
home economics practice house. The 
data, tabulated by classes of materials, 
include weights of portion, total protein 
per portion, protein purchasable for 10 
cents; total calories, calories per gram of 
air-dry sample, and calories purchas- 


able for 10 cents. 


Food consumption of farm families, H. 
McKay. Ohio Agr. Exp’t Station 
Bull. 433, (1929) pp. 34, illus. 

This bulletin contains the complete 
report of the investigation noted from a 
progress report in J. Home Econ. 20, 
758 (1928) 


Ethylene gas increases vitamin content of 
tomatoes. Wisconsin Agr. Exp’t. Sta. 
Bull. 405, 48, 49 (1929) 
Ethylene-ripened tomatoes have been 

found to be richer in vitamin C than 

green tomatoes but less rich than toma- 
toes thoroughly ripened by standing at 
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room temperature until the tissues are 
considerably softened. Green tomatoes 
allowed to ripen thoroughly at 70°F. 
after picking proved to be as rich in 
vitamin C as vine-ripened tomatoes. 
The belief that ripe greenhouse tomaotes 
do not ordinarily contain as much vi- 
tamin C as the field-ripened fruit is 
attributed to the fact that they are 
usually used before completely ripe. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMEN 


A study of farm house costs, DEANE 
G. CarTER. Agr. Eng. 10, 203-204 
(1929) 

Average cost figures for Arkansas farm 
houses are given which show that the 
minimum cost for 2- to 4-room houses 
without basement or utilities is about 12 
cents per cubic foot; for one-story, 5- 
room houses, with basement, warm air 
heat, and utilities, it is 17 cents or over 
per cubic foot; for similar 2-story houses 
21.5 cents per cubic foot; and for 2-story, 
6-room houses with asbestos roof, brick 
veneer, and steam heat, 25 cents per 
cubic foot. Other factors being equal, 
the larger the cubic content, the lower 
the cost per cubic foot. No significant 
difference is shown in the cost of finished 
space in 1- and 2-story houses. 


A house for mass production, R. Buck- 
MINSTER FULLER. Arch. Forum 51, 
103-104 (1929) 

A brief but illuminating description 
of the Fuller dymaxion house, designed 
to be produced by factory methods on a 
quantity-production basis. ‘This house 
is 40 feet high, 50 feet in diameter, proof 
against earthquake, flood, electrical 
storms, marauders; .. . it contains 
two bedrooms, each with bath, worm- 
gear elevator, laundry unit, cooking grills, 
dish closets which revolve, incinerator, 
sound-proof floors, 


. + « pneumatic 
library completely equipped with 
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Tests show homemade sauerkraut a 
source of vitamin C. 
Exp’t Sta. Bull. 405, 48 (1929) 

Fresh sauerkraut prepared under home 
conditions by allowing the cabbage to 
ferment for 90 days at a tenperature of 
60 to 65°F. was found to contain about 


Wisconsin Agr. 


half as much vitamin C as fresh cabbage. 
B. ba 


—_ 


books, maps and globes, typewriter 


and calculating machine, television unit, 


loud speaker and microphone; 
power plant providing heat and 


light; sewerage disposal; pneu- 
matic beds; built in furniture, hangar 
equipped with amphibian airplane-auto- 
mobile; 50-foot play deck on 
top the house, sheltered from storms; 

air mechanically brought in 
freed from dust and of proper humidity 
and temperature; any desired 
amount or coloring of light had in any 
room; rooms sound proof. All 
delivered and ready to move into com- 
plete as described it weighs but 6,000 
pounds; at 50 cents per pound it comes 
maintained 


to $3,000 can be 


for $5 a month.”’ 


Trends in home design, JoHN WorrTH. 
Bidg. Age 51, Sept. 39-41, 104 (1929) 
The findings of the United States 

Department of Commerce survey of 

home building, here discussed, indicate 

the demand for better architecture, more 
comfort and convenience. Among the 
tendencies observed are: centering the 
family living quarters toward the back 
of the house away from street traffic, 
with the consequent disappearance of 
the front porch and the alley; fireplaces 
even in moderate-priced homes, steps 
down into the living room to give it added 
height, and sun porches, all showing new 
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interest in the home as the center of 
social life; built-in garages even in small 
houses; increased use of electricity; 
great attention to the bathroom with use 
More 


attention to sound design and to control 


of built-in tubs; vogue for color. 


of color is needed, and greater considera- 
tion of the relation of the house to its 
surroundings. 


Small-house survey. Commercial Stand- 
ards Monthly 6, 65 (1929) 
Preliminary figures from a survey 

which was made in 31 cities and covered 

400 items of small-dwelling design, con- 

struction, and equipment show the great 

variation in house details and prices per 

foot. The latter from 15 

cents for a low-priced house in Dallas, 


cubic vary 
to 46 cents for a semi-detached 
Kitchens 
vary less in size without regard to price 


Texas, 
house in Washington, D. C. 


than any other room, averaging 8 feet, 
10 inches, by 11 feet, 8 inches. Omis- 
cellar is unusual 


sion of basement or 


except in warm climates. 


Most sheathing papers found effective. 
Commercial Standards Monthly 6, 76- 
77 (1929) 

The Bureau of Standards reports tests 
on sheathing papers which indicate that 
most of the commercial papers are effi- 
cient in keeping out cold air provided 
Weight, 
thickness, strength, water resistence, and 


they are properly installed. 
permeability to air determine their use- 
fulness for other purposes. 
The ever narrowing home. Housing 18, 

101-102 (1929) 

Figures from New York City show a 
striking change in the number of rooms 
per family provided in new multiple 
building projects. In 1918 the average 
number of rooms per apartment was 
4.19; in 1928, 3.37. Small apartments 
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today constitute 77.3 per cent of the total 
as against 33.6 per cent ten years ago. 
The Lavanburg homes. Housing, 18, 

103-107 (1929) 

Interesting facts are given concerning 
the first year of operation of these model 
tenements in New York, which are oper- 
ated without any return on the invest- 
ment of three-fourths of a million dollars. 
There are 113 with a 
minimum rent of $32.50 and a maximum 
of $45.50. 


selected on a basis of limited income 


apartments, 
The tenants were carefully 


(maximum, $45 per week), satisfactory 
standards of living, and small children. 
The income limit was first set at $25, 
but no families were found within that 
limit. The apartments range in size 
from 3 to 5 rooms in a 6-story building 
convenience, and 


with modern 


provide for community activities. So 


every 


far, the building has been a success from 
every point of view. 
The negro coming into his own. Hous- 

ing 18, 110-113 (1929) 

An account of the group of new modern 
apartment houses which are to occupy 
an entire city block on the south side 
of Chicago and house 417 negro families 

Julius Rosenwald is 
] 


Four-room apartments will 


and for which 
responsible. 
rent for from $58 to $72 per month, and 
the aim is to demonstrate that by large- 
scale mass operation, attractive, modern, 
healthful homes can be offered within 
the purchase price of the tenants and on 
a basis of 6 per cent return on the 
investment. 


Siedlungswiischereien [Apartment house 
laundries], R. ScHURMANN. Haustech- 
nische Rundschau 34, 233-236 (1929) 
The increasing number of machine 

laundries in apartment houses brings up 

questions of the reluctance of housewives 
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to have their soiled linen seen by their 
neighbors while they work in the common 
laundry, and the difficulty of leaving 
children unattended while working. The 
writer thinks that the first problem can 
be solved by providing partitions be- 
tween the tubs in which the clothes are 
soaked. With regard to the care of 
children, it may be necessary to build a 
separate room adjoining the laundry 
where mothers can take turns supervising 
the children. 


Das Aluminium im Haushalt und seine 
Korrosionsschiiden [Alluminum in the 
household and its damage by corro- 
sion], Erich Pescuxe. Hauswirt- 
schaft. Jahrb. 2, 74-80 (1929) 

The article deals with aluminum from 

a technical and scientific standpoint and 

gives a detailed account of tests made 

with acids and alkali commonly found 
in the household. It is stated that soda 
can be used for cleaning aluminum when 

a small quantity of waterglass (sodium 

silicate) is added to it. 


Untersuchungen von Reinigungs- 
methoden fiir Fussbéden [Investiga- 
tions of methods for cleaning floors] 
RKW Nachrichten 3, 218-219 (1929) 
Because of public interest and in the 

hope of stimulating further researches, 

the German National Board for Scien- 
tific Management (Reichskuratorium fiir 

Wirtschaftlichkeit), publishes a table 

and diagrams showing the result of its 

studies of cleaning floors, including 
methods, costs, time spent, and posture. 

The cheapest method was washing with 

Marks for 25 


water, which cost 5.37 
square meters per year, while the most 
expensive method was the use of oil 
mops, which cost 15.80 Marks for the 


The former was, 


same time and area. 
however, the slowest, requiring about 85 
hours a year, while the latter was the 
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quickest, the time needed being only a 
little over 52 hours. 


The oven load, Dorotrny E. SHAnxK. 
Am. Stove Co., Research Dep't, Bull. 34, 
pp. 7 (1929) 

The results of a series of cooking tests 
are given in detail, from which it is 
concluded (1) it is more economical of 
fuel to bake as much 
one time at possible without interfering 
with the heat circulation; (2) the rate 
of increase in gas consumption is not 


in the oven at 


in proportion to the number of pans or 
the amount of food which is being baked; 
(3) pans placed in the oven which will 
interfere with heat circulation increase 
the amount of gas consumed and the best 
arrangement is to distribute the pans on 
two shelves in alternating positions; 
(4) the position of pans in the oven when 
all the dishes for a meal are baked at 
once is less important than under other 


baking conditions. 


residences, 
Eng. 128, 


Heating water for small 
HarRo_tp L. Att. Domesti 
Aug. 10, 85-86, 110 (1929) 
The following methods of water heat- 

ing are described and illustrated by 

figures: kitchen range and basement coal- 
burning heater; gas heater and basement 
coal-burning heater; instan- 
taneous gas heater; 
storage tank and thermostatic control: 
indirect heater to temper water supply 


to gas storage tank; heating water by 
g £ g : 


automatic 


gas heater with 


r 


oil-fired steam boiler; and keeping water 


hot in boiler during the summer. 


Cost of producing heat with oil, H. T. 
Hatt. Domestic Eng. 128, Aug. 24, 
70 (1929) 

A table is given for computing the cost 
of operation of different grades of oil 
under different types 


when burned 


of boilers. 
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Vorschlige zur Normung von Radiatoren 
[Proposals for the standardization of 
radiators] WILHELM VocKE. Haus- 
technische Rundschau 34, 273-277 

(1929) 

The writer, who has found 34 models 
of radiators on the market, maintains 
that two models should suffice, one 600 
mm. (24 inches) and one 1200 mm. (48 
inches) high. He also recommends that 
33 mm. (14 inches) be left between coils 
to allow for cleaning, which, according 
to his experience, is never given in the 
present forms. He suggests 40 mm. 
(12 inches) as the desirable distance 
from the wall, and 100 mm. (4 inches) 
from the floor. 


Analysis of the over-all efficiency of a 
residence heated by warm air, A. P. 
Kratz and J. F. QueREAv. Heating- 
Piping & Air Conditioning 1, 133-138 
(1929) 

The maximum efficiency of the warm- 
air furnace in the residence 
erected to study typical problems of 


research 


residence heating is shown to be 58.5 per 
cent with hard coal and 41 per cent with 
Only 75 per cent of this heat 
the thus 
reducing the apparent efficiency of the 


soft coal. 
was delivered at registers, 
system as a whole to 44 and 31 per cent 
for hard and soft coal respectively. It 
is shown, however, that in a self-con- 
tained system such as that in a residence, 
the loss of heat from the top of the 
chimney is the only ultimate loss, since 
the other apparent losses are utilized to 
warm the basement, walls, floors, etc. 
The difference in the efficiencies between 
hard and soft coals in over-all heating 
results entirely from the unburned com- 
bustible lost the latter. 
While studies of the performance of the 


gases from 
component parts of a system are valuable 
to determine possibilities for improve- 
ment in design, conclusions as to total 
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performance based on them are mis- 
leading, and the over-all effect must be 
the final criterion. 


Heating in 1940, Samuet R. LEwiIs. 
Heating-Piping & Air Conditioning 1, 
19-24 (1929) 

Better insulation, automatic 
devices, automatic control of heat and 
cold, changed types of radiation are all 
shown as commonplace practices ten 


firing 


years hence. 


Investigation of warm-air furnaces and 
heating systems, III, A. C. WILLARD, 
A. P. Kratz, and V. S. Day. Jil. 
Univ. Eng. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 188, pp. 82, 
figs. 53 (1929) 

The fifth of a series of reports of 
research on warm-air furnaces, which 
presents interesting data. The dis- 
cussion includes the crab-radiator type of 
furnace, the open-dome type, and the 
effect of different furnace arrangements, 
such as length and pitch of leaders, 
leader-pipe coverings, elbows, and floor 
and wall types of register. 


Smokeless combustion in domestic heat- 
ing plants, Vicror J. AzBE. Mech. 
Eng. 51, 761-764 (1929) 

Diagrams and charts are presented 
which show the usual arrangement of 
furnace fire-boxes, various methods of 
firing, and the amount of smoke pro- 
duced by each. The pyramid, alternate, 
and coking methods were found to 
reduce materially the amount of smoke 
but require more attention and skill than 
the average person will give consistently, 
and at best mean smoke reduction rather 
than prevention. The only solution of 
the domestic smoke problem with soft 
coal is held to be the use of a correctly 
designed furnace with down-draft baffle, 
smoke, requires a 
can be more 


which makes no 
minimum of attention, 
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easily fired properly than improperly, 
and gives better heating results at less 
cost. Other features which insure clean- 
liness and comfort in the average home 
are a proper furnace draft, tight basement 
and dust proof coal bin, water connec- 
tion near the furnace to wet down floor 
and ashes, ceiling insulation, and weather 
stripping for doors and windows. The 
blame for the smoke nuisance is placed 
on the engineer ‘for not devising equip- 
ment that will be foolproof in the hands 
of the careless janitor.” 


Two years with electrically heated home, 
C. P. Yoper. Elec. World 94, 564- 
568 (1929) 

The daily operating data are given for 
the first heating season, 90 days, in an 
old frame dwelling, together with the 
outside temperatures, wind velocity, and 
hoursofsunshine. The need for effective 
insulation soon becoming apparent, the 
spaces between the sheating and siding 
were filled with 2} tons of granulated 
cork at a cost of $175, and the doors and 
windows were weather stripped, which 
reduced the power consumption 44.5 
per cent. The system consisted of fin- 
type convection air heaters, which also 
acted as air humidifiers, with thermostat 
controls automatically maintaining room 
temperature between 40° and 80°F, and 
24-hour variations of not over 1.5°F. 
five feet from the floor, and with a selec- 
tor switch. The maximum variation 
of 4°F. between ceiling and floor indicates 
the effectiveness of the heaters in pro- 
ducing rapid air circulation. The oper- 
ating data for the second season show an 
average daily consumption of 66.7 kw-hr. 
for 212 days. The system requires little 
attention to operate and its cost is 


heating system equipped with automatic 


control. Promotional rates to encourage 


this type of load seem desirable. 
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Elektrizitétswirtschaft 28, No. 476, 71 
(1929) 
According to statistical reports of 
power plants, 45 per cent of Swedish rural 
homes are supplied with electricity. 


Elektrisk varmtvanntilberedning [Elec- 
tric heating of water], HALFpaNn 
STEEN-HANSEN. Elektroteknisk Tids- 
skrift 42, 318-320 (1929) 

As part of a general survey of the 
electrification of the home the writer 
discusses methods for heating water 
electrically. He 
smaller heaters, placed in the various 


recommends _ several 
rooms where the water is to be used, 
This 
would prevent loss of heat in the pipes, 
particularly important in the kitchen 
where he estimates that hot water is 


instead of one large, central heater. 


tapped about 30 times a day, and the 
water left to cool off in the pipes cor- 
respondingly often. Loss of heat from 
the water container, some of which is 
inevitable, will also help to heat the room. 
The quantity heated can be more easily 
regulated, and water can be heated to 
different temperatures according to need. 
should cheaper 
because of the saving in pipes. 


Installation also be 


Les Laboratoires de la Societé Apel-Use 

[The laboratories of the “Apel-Use”’ 
Mon Chez Moi 7, 208 (1929) 
A brief, illustrated description of an 


Society]. 


organization which maintains an experi- 
mental and testing laboratory for elec- 
trical appliances and gives endorsement 
to those passing its tests. 
thousand types of apparatus are reported 
to have passed through it already. 


Nearly one 


Cost of electricity for the home electric 
refrigerator, RALPH L. Patty. South 
Dakota State Coliege, Agr. Eng. Exp’t 


Station Bull. 241, pp. 16 (1929) 
An intensive study to determine the 
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energy consumption of electric refriger- 
ators operated under home conditions, 
and the factors affecting it, made in a 
few homes on a rural test line, shows: 
(1) an average yearly consumption of 
379 kw-hr. of electricity, although the 
current was turned off in 3 of the 4 
boxes during the winter; (2) average 
monthly consumption during the three 
hottest summer months of 77 kw-hr.; 
during five winter months, 43.6 kw-hr.; 
(3) average temperature maintained, 
42.46°F; (4) results obtained in the effort 
to determine the relation between low 
temperature in the box and the energy 
consumption are not uniform nor open 
to interpretation; (5) increase in outside 
temperatures increased energy consump- 
tion by 0.29 kw-hr. per degree F. per 
week; (6) a favorable location for the 
refrigerator decreased energy consump- 
tion, though by only 1.2 kw-hr. per week. 


A mechanical refrigeration study, M. P. 
BrRuNIG. Agr. Eng. 10, 268 (1929) 
The importance of proper ventilation 

of the condenser unit in the operation of a 

mechanical refrigerator is shown by this 

A portable refrigerator with the 

condenser unit in the base which was 


study. 


open at the back but equipped with a 
shield in the front 
operated through three uniform periods 


removable was 
with these variations: first period, front 
screen removed; second period, same but 
with a 12-inch fan operated continuously 
10 feet from the refrigerator; third period, 
same, with fan eliminated and a piece of 
wall board placed close against the back 
of the refrigerator, and the front screen 
put in place. A graph of temperature 
range and electrical consumption shows 
that in the third period the heat dissipa- 
tion was so reduced that electrical con- 
sumption was raised from 0.106 to 0.180 
kilowatt-hour per hour, an increase of 


nearly 70 per cent, which at a 5 cent rate 
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means an increase of monthly bills 
from $3.82 to $6.48. The use of the fan 
also increased electrical consumption. 


Refrigeration—its development and its 
future, LEwis LIPMAN, Parts 1 and 2. 
Heating-Piping & Air Conditioning 
1, 25-28 and 213-214 (1929) 

The history of the development of 
refrigeration is traced and its field defined 
according to three general types, the 
large commercial, the small commercial, 
and the household unit type. 


Methyl chloride poisoning from domestic 
refrigerators, A. H. Kecet, W. D. 
McNALLy, and A. S. Pope. J. Am. 
Med. Assoc’n 9, 353-58 (1929) 

A review of the literature which shows 

43 cases reported and one death from 


methyl chloride poisoning from ice 
machines and refrigerators. Twenty- 


nine cases occurring in Chicago since 
August 1928 are cited. 


Refrigeration, A. R. STEVENSON, JR. 
J. Franklin Instiiute 208, 143-187 
(1929) 

A valuable discussion of the history of 
refrigeration, factors in the design and 
insulation of ice boxes, the cost of ice 
delivery, and a comparison of large ice 
plants with small domestic machines. 
Descriptions of the two general types of 
refrigerating machines, absorption and 
compression, are given together with 
data on the operating costs to produce 
refrigeration equivalent to a given 
amount of ice, and the relative efficiency 
of the machines. Because of the inher- 
ent inefficiency of absorption machines, 
the cost of operating them electrically is 
materially greater than for the compres- 
sion type. When gas-heated and water- 
cooled, however, the cost of operation is 
comparable. Problems such as those of 
mechanical design to reduce noise and 
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vibration, heat dissipation, and of dis- 
tribution of power are described as they 
have been worked out in the General 
Electric refrigerating machine and many 
photographs, diagrams, and tables are 
included. The author predicts that the 
next big developments will be house 
cooling by refrigerating machines, which 
may also be used for house heating 
in winter. 


The household ice refrigerator, R. T. 
Frazier. Refrigerating Eng. 18, 59-61 
(1929) 

In tracing the history of refrigeration 
and the evolution of the refrigerator, it 
is shown that emphasis has been placed 
upon size, shape, decoration, even to 
carved and mirrored doors and novel 
details, rather than to sound design. 
Twenty-five years ago the boxes were 
heavy and well-constructed; but the popu- 
lar demand for small inexpensive models 
has led to quantity production of inef- 
ficient boxes. A plea is made for the 
adoption by manufacturers and the So- 
ciety of Refrigerating Engineers of a code 
for testing and marking refrigerators for 
performance and for the Society to de- 
velope a formula for calculating the ice 
consumption and inner temperatures for 
a given design before construction. 


Grading refrigerators, M. E. PENNING- 
TON. Refrigerating World 64, 21-22 
(1929) 

Drawn up from the results of studies in 
progress in the Household Refrigeration 
Bureau of the National Association of 
Ice Industries, these tentative deductions 
are intended to guide purchasers of 
refrigerators: an approved box should 
maintain a temperature of 45°F. in the 
milk and butter compartment, and not 
more than 50°F. in the general food 
compartment when the outside temper- 
75°F. 


ature is boxes are 


Approved 
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divided into classes A, B, and C, with 
regard to their storage capacity, rigidity, 
finish, and insulation. Rigid specifica- 
tions which might interfere with improve- 
ment in design and construction have 
been avoided. 


The fundamentals of air conditioning, 
EstEN Bo.iinc. Healing-Piping & 
Air Conditioning 1, 361-372 (1929) 
A comprehensive discussion of air 

conditioning, conceived to be an impor- 
tant, adaptable, highly developed science, 
assured of great expansion. The author 
believes that air conditioning during the 
long winter, though less noticeable and 
spectacular than cooling and dehumidifi- 
cation during the short summer, is of 
greater relative importance for human 
comfort and health. 

Uber die menschlicher 


Fihigkeiten und Fertigkeiten durch 


Beeinfliissung 


farbiges Licht [Influence of colored 

light on human skills and perform- 

ances] Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift 50, 

1239-40 (1929) 

Various experiments are discussed in 
which blue, green, yellow, red, and day- 
light lamps were used. For general 
lighting of rooms no color could be con- 
sidered decidedly preferable; when the 
light source was close to the individual, 
the effect was more pronounced, and 
yellow was found to be the color most 


favorable to good work. 


Die Arbeitshaltung (Posture during 
work), GeorG Vittwock. Hauswirt- 
schaftl. Jahrb. 2, 70-74 (1929) 

The writer regards the physiological 
study of domestic work as one of the 
important phases of scientific home 
management. The problem of posture 
during work is analyzed, and the avoid- 
ance of “static” work which quickly 
causes fatigue is given as the chief 
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rule to be followed. How maintenance 

of balance requires an undue amount of 

energy in many positions, for instance, 
as in bending, is shown by a diagram. 

Pictures of footprints reveal, among 

other effects of wrong posture, enlarged 

size of soles. 

Die Betriebslehre als Grundlage der 
lindlichen hauswirtschaftlichen Wirt- 
schaftsberatung [Theory of production 
as basis for evaluation in rural domestic 
economy], MARIA SILBERKUHL- 
ScHuLteE. Hauswirtschaftl. Jahrb. 2, 
86-93 (1929) 

According to the author, the producing 
and consuming phases of farm life should 
be regarded as a symbiosis, and the 
competition which is often found between 
them is therefore harmful. The object 


of housekeeping, from an economic 
standpoint, is to provide the cheapest 
possible labor for the farm, and it is 
therefore shortsighted to exploit the 
housewife or allow her to sacrifice herself 
by working in a household which operates 
on alow productivelevel. The introduc- 
tion of the study of economics, especially 
agricultural economics, in rural home 


economics schools is recommended. 


Aus der Arbeit der Zentrale der Haus- 
frauenvereine Gross-Berlin im Jahre 
1928 [From the work of the Center of 
the Housewives League of 
Berlin, 1928). Wir Hausfrauen in 
Gross-Berlin 5, 93 (1929) 

various 


Greater 


An account of courses for 
housewives is given, along with a short 
description of “Heibaudi,’”’ the exhibi- 
information center of the 
It is located on a busy corner 
One of the 


tion and 
League. 

at 123b Potsdamerstrasse. 
departments is devoted to household 
equipment, and information is given on 
such subjects as textiles, quality of 
bedding, floor coverings, and cooking 
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utensils, and weekly demonstrations in 
laundry work are held. There is also a 
department for gas and electrical ranges 
and other cooking appliances in which an 
expert gives advice on technical problems 
related to heating of houses. In addition 
there is a library with reading room 
attached. The visited by 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred 


center is 
persons a day. 


Ein und Miitter- 
kursus in der Hochschule fiir Leibesii- 


bungen [A second course for housewives 


zweiter Hausfrauen 


and mothers in the college of physical 

culture]. Wir Hausfrauen in Gross- 

Berlin 5, 113 (1929) 

The great popularity of the first course 
in physical culture led to a second one 
being given this year for housewives at 
the German College of Physical Culture, 
Berlin. 
and gymnastics is taught, and it is hoped 


The value of systematic exercise 


that improved posture during work will 
be among the resulting benefits. 


IV. Internationale Kongress fiir 

Organisation der 
Arbeit, Paris, 19-23, Juni, 1929 
[Fourth International Congress of 
Scientific Management, Paris, June 
19-23, 1929]. RKW Nackrichien 3, 
168-180 (1929) 

Hauswirtschaft auf dem 4ten interna- 
tionalen Congress fiir wissenschaftliche 


Der 
wissenchaftliche 


Arbeitsorganisation [Scientific Home 
Management at the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress for scientific Man- 
agement]. Wir Hausfrauen in Gross- 

Berlin 5, 98-101 (1929) 

Reports of the Congress from the 
official German organization for scientific 
management and from a federation of 
housewives’ associations, indicating the 
interest it aroused in Germany. 


H.R. H. and M. C. H. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


The laundering of wool, Grorce H. 
Jounson. Bull Laundryowners Nat'l 
Assoc’n 12, No. 6, 14-16; No. 7, 
14-16; No. 2, 14-16 (1929). 

This series of three articles gives a 
survey of the methods recommended for 
the washing and drying of wool. Laun- 
dries are advised to use special wool 
washers in which the pounding and agi- 
tation are reduced toaminimum. For 
certain fine wool or worsted pieces, often 
including flannels, hand washing and air 
drying are considered essential because 
of the greater tendency of the wool fibers 
of fine diameter to felt. Blankets do 
not show the tendency to felt unless they 
are poorly constructed. 

The temperature of the suds and rinses 
should not exceed 100°F. Temperature 
alone does not control shrinkage or 
felting, but temperature together with 
pounding action and moisture.—K. M.D. 





Sheeting durability tests, ELIZABETH 
STONE MacponaLp. Bull. Laundry- 
owners Nat'l Assoc’n 12, No. 7, 8-9 
(1929) 

The “washability” of ten commercial 
brands of sheeting was investigated by 
the Bureau of Consumer Research at 
Boston University with the cooperation 
of the New England Laundries, Inc. 
The brands chosen were those which had 
the largest volume of sales in three of 
Boston’s largest stores. Strength tests 
and thread counts were taken for sheets 
laundered a specific number of times. 
The conclusion was drawn that standard 
laundry practice does not wear the sheets 


so much as use in service. The tests 


also indicated that price is no guide to 
durability.- 


K. M. D. 


Fastness of dyed fabrics to dry cleaning, 
A. S. E1cuuin. Bur. Standards J. 
Research 3, 39-51 (1929) 

The investigation described in this 
paper was undertaken because data on 
the behavior of dyesin actual dry cleaning 
have not been available. Several repre- 
sentative dyestuffs used on wool, silk, 
cotton, rayon, and union fabrics were 
subjected to two tests. In the first the 
solvent was moisture free, while in the 
second the solvent contained 0.1 percent 
waterand 0.01 per cent sodium hydroxide. 
The apparatus used in making the tests 
was designed as a convenient substitute 
for a commercial dry-cleaning machine. 
The experiments showed that although 
basic dyes offer poor resistance to dry 
cleaning, the majority of dyes which are 
most likely to be encountered in dry 
cleaning are not affected by it. In order 
to minimize the danger of any change 
in color during dry cleaning, it is 
advisable to keep the solvent as free as 
practicable from moisture and alkali. 


R. E. E. 


Jute. The universal fibre: its produc- 
tion and marketing, ALFRED S. Moore. 
Can. Textile J. 46, 14-15 (1929) 

No raw material except cotton and 
wool is more widely used in the textile 
trade than jute. Since it is cheap, dura- 
ble, long-fibered, and easy to spin, it is 
used for packing material, canvases, 
carpets, and sacks for agricultural 
purposes. 

Although India is the principal pro- 
ducer of jute, London is its leading 
market. It is bought and sold according 
to recognized standards and marks. 
There are two classes of jute manufac- 
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turers, makers of cloth and makers of 
bags. It is interesting to note thatthe 
United States took 986,000,000 yards of 
gunny clothin 1927. As the preparation 
of the jute requires experienced labor, 
its production may be_ necessarily 
limited.—D. M. E. 


The sulfur content of wool. Part II, 
Distribution of sulfur along the fiber, 
variation with colour, and the effect 
of exposure to ultraviolet light, J 
Barritt and A. T. Kinc. J. Textile 
Inst. 20, T151-158 (1929) 

The authors have found that the sulfur 
content of wool varies with the sample 
tested from 3.0 to 4.1 per cent of the 
dry-fiber weight of the wool, but that in 
addition to this there is a variation in 
distribution of sulfur along the fiber 
itself, with the larger amount at the tips. 
White wool contains more sulfur than 
black wool, which is contradictory to the 
theory that much of the sulfur is due to 
the wool pigments. Exposure to ultra- 
violet light for 80 to 100 hours removed 
5 per cent of the sulfur of merino wool, 
a loss which was raised to 13 per cent 
after washing with alkali. Microscopi- 
cal examination indicated damage to the 
scales of the fiber, some being completely 
removed. The loss was due to oxidation 
of sulfur to sulfur dioxide, five per cent 
of the loss passing off as gas and the 
remaining eight per cent being absorbed 
by the fiber and requiring an alkaline 
treatment for removal. It is suggested 
that the tips would contain even more 
sulfur if it were not for weathering, since 
exposure to sun and rain must approach 
the laboratory results with ultraviolet 
light. Conversion wool cells into 
keratin is probably most active imme- 
diately after shearing and may result 
from an incorporation of the cystine 
nucleus, which is rich in sulfur, into the 
protein structure under the catalytic 
influence of some “sulfur stimulus,” 


of 
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probably glutathione—an action perhaps 
similar to the vulcanization process of 
rubber. Nearly all of the sulfur in wool 
is present in the cystine form. Damage 
to the scales by weathering may be 
linked with sulfur loss from them.— 
O. P. H. 


The rotting of textiles by micro-organ- 
isms, G. O. SEARLE. J. Text. Inst. 
20, No. 7, T162-174 (1929) 

Research has been begun under the 
auspices of the Linen Industry Research 
Association on the loss of strength caused 
by fungi and bacteria attacking textiles, 
more particularly heavy canvas, duck, 
and tenting. In tests made with cotton 
and linen duck to differentiate between 
the intrinsic mildew-resistant qualities 
of the two materials, no appreciable 
differences were found in the effects of a 
solution of cellulose-attacking organisms 
obtained from black soil over a six 
weeks’ period, although at all stages the 
cotton duck was much more heavily 
infected with moulds than the linen duck. 
It is hoped that the deteriorating effect 
of micro-organisms and of light can be 
determined separately inorder to discover 
the relative importance of antiseptics, 
water-proofing, and light proofing in 
producing maximum resistance. Vis- 
cosity tests are suggested as a basis for 
distinguishing between micro-biological 
decay and light tendering, as bacteria 
and fungi rot the fabric without changing 
its viscosity in cuprammonium solutions. 
However, the combined effect of micro- 
organisms and light may be much more 
rapid than the sum of their independent 
actions, and preparations are being made 
to investigate the problem from this 
angle.—O. P. H. 


How to repair furs, HERMAN HANNAUER. 
Nat'l Rev. 6, 11-15 (1929) 
The author sets forth some of the 
causes of weaknesses and holes in furs 
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used for garments, such as damage in 
tanning, cuts in the defleshing process, 
and tears resulting from bullet holes. 
Fur repairing may necessitate setting 
in a new piece, merely sewing the two 
edges of a slit together, or reinforcing 
with a firm, pliable fabric. If the fur 
is to be cut, the worn or ragged edges 
must first be carefully marked with a 
pencil or tailor’s chalk and then trimmed 
with a furrier’s cutting knife or a safety- 
razor blade. Whenever possible, fur 
should be cut lengthwise or diagonally 
lengthwise with the flow of the fur 
rather than across it, in order to make 
the seam less conspicuous. 

There are three types of seams suitable 
for fur work—overhand, Polish, and Van 
Dyke. For the overhand seam, the 
stitches should be set 1;, to 4 inch from 
the edge of the pelt. The Polish stitch, 
which is similar to a back stitch and set 
in about the same way as the overhand, 
is better for joining heavy skins or two 
skins that have fur flowing in opposite 
directions. Sewing against the flow of 
fur and holding each skin equally taut 
are points which must be observed in 
both these types of seams; stitches should 
be loose enough to allow the edges to 
meet without causing a ridge. The Van 
Dyke seam resembles a saw-tooth cut in 
which each cut crosses the flow of the 
fur diagonally; this is desirable for cross 
seams on long-haired furs and is abso- 
lutely necessary for the crosswise joining 
of short-haired furs such as muskrat or 
seal.—B. M. V. 


The tyranny of clothes. LEONARD 
Wiiuams. New Health 4, No. 7, 33, 
34 (1929) 

Men may learn practical clothing 


wisdom from women, who are now 


wearing more sensible clothing than ever 
civilized _ society. 


before worn in 


Women’s clothing is light in weight, loose, 
and easily adapted to activity, whereas 
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men’s has constricting suspenders, 
sleeve holders, neckbands, and collars. 
Constriction of muscles, blood vessels, 
glands, and ducts in the region of the 
head may lead to impaired function and 
easy degeneration of eyes, nose, or other 
organs. The tight neckband makes the 
wearer a likely victim of heat stroke, 
because the neck is one of the few por- 
tions of the body from which heat can 
escape with any considerable degree of 
freedom. Athletesaretheonly men who 
dress in accordance with common sense, 
but for ordinary wear even they content 
themselves with the restricting, tradi- 
tional costume. The ordinary clothing 
of women, on the other hand, is sensible 
and easy; and the less comfortable forms 
appear for special occasions only. An 
unfortunate feature of a man’s clothing 
habits is that it is difficult to convince 
him of their stupidity. He 
to wear a constricting neck-band and 


continues 


resorts to antiseptics and tonics for his 


catarrh and colds.—C. L. S. 
Identification of rayons, ARTHUR K. 
Jounson. Textile World 76, 1787 


1788 (1929) 

Theauthorgives directions for making 
tests suitable for rapid identification of 
rayons. They include the burning test 
and the use of Millon’s reagent and of 
“Wright’s stain,” all of which are neces- 
sary to distinguish between types of 
rayon and between rayon and animal 
or vegetable fibers——M. B. H. 


Pioneers in synthetic fibers. WersTFoRD. 
Textile World 76, 1743-1744 (1929) 
Synthetic fibers include fibers that may 

be substituted for silk, fibers that may 

be substituted for or mixed with wool, 
yarns that resemble pongee, and a few 
other special products. All synthetic 
fibers of any importance are made from 
cellulose derived from either cotton or 
wood pulp, are prepared by the same 
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fundamental methods, and have the 
same general history. 

Robert Hooke in the seventeenth 


century and Réaumur in the eighteenth 
speculated on the possibilities of making 
a thread similar to the one spun by a 
silk worm, though there are no records 
to show that either of these men tried 
to make such threads. Early steps in 
the development of rayon were the 
introduction of the sulphite process for 
making wood pulp, the introduction of the 
mercerization process, Louis Schwabe’s 
invention of a machine for making 
fine filaments by forcing thick liquids 
through fine holes, and the discovery of 
Count Hilaire de Char- 
was the first tomake 


nitro-cellulose. 
donnet in 1891 
synthetic fibers on a commercial basis, 
although both Andemars and Sir Joseph 
Swan had previously produced synthetic 
The history of cuprammonium 
and that of the still later acetate 
fibers The real 
development of cellulose acetate came 
during and after the war with the demand 


fibers. 
fibers 
similar. 


are quite 


for its use as a dope for coating airplane 
wing fabrics. Although the viscose type 
was last to be developed, most of the 
rayon of today is being produced by this 
M.B.H. 


process. 


Wallpaper its birth and 
place in modern decoration, WILLIAM 
J. Nicut. Wallpaper 16, No. 2, 6-9 
(1929) 

About 1500 A.D., wallpaper began to 
supplement the elegant tapestries which 
hadlong adorned the walls of the wealthy. 
Skilled craftsmen with 
wood blocks and bits of cloth to simulate 
the woven hangings. About this time 
paper imported from China markedly 
influenced the art. The eighteenth 
century saw the highest point in technical 
perfection of these hand-blocked papers, 
but the industry waned in the early part 


of the next century when the printing 


story ol 


experimented 
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machine was brought into general use. 
At present the demand for hand blocked 
papers is reviving and several leading 
manufacturersin this country are making 
and distributing large quantities. 

In addition to a resumé of the develop- 
ment of this industry, the author gives a 
clear, the 
involved in wallpaper manufacture.— 
B. M. V. 


concise review of processes 


Properties of the knitted fabric, W. 


Davis. Wool Record and Textile 
W orld 36, 749, 751 (1929) 
Although methods of testing the 


tensile strength of woven fabrics are well 
advanced, standards for testing knitted 
goods are greatly needed. Since by 
construction the knitted fabric is very 
elastic and composed only of one yarn, 
the problem of testing it is quite different 
from that of the In 
measuring the tensile strength of a 
knitted fabric in the direction of the 
width, the yarns are drawn out and 
broken, while in the length the courses 
of stitches are pulled more closely upon 
each other. The strength is 
usually much greater in the length than 
in the width and the elongation is greater 
in the width than in the length. 

The author describes the good brand’s 


vertical tensile strength-testing machine 


woven fabric. 


tensile 


which is especially devised to measure 
fabrics of great elongation. It 
4- by- 7-inch sample which is clamped 
between jaws of the machine; weight is 
applied when the lower jaw descends, 
and a pointer on the dial indicates the 
pounds at which the cloth breaks. In 
very elastic fabrics, weight may be put 
on first to measure some of the elongation 
and the machine then made to record 
the additional stretch. The effect which 
finishing and dyeing have on the tensile 
strength and of knitted 
fabrics can also be determined by this 
machine.—M. S. F. 


uses a 


elongation 
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MISCELLANY 


Household Refrigeration Charts. A 
series of six charts, dealing with the 
management of the household refrigera- 
tor, have been prepared by the Bureau of 
Home Economics. They are 16 by 20 
inches in size, printed in black and white 
on heavy paper, and may be bought for 
20 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. To save delay, 
orders and money should be sent direct 
to the printing office. 


“Come into the Kitchen.” This is 
the title of a series of 55 lantern slides 
now available for loan as either glass 
slides or film strip by the Office of Co- 
operative Extension Work, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Actual kitchens planned or 
remodeled by the women often photo- 
gtaphed in them are the basis of this se- 
ries, and the accompanying lecture notes 
have been written by Ruth Van Deman 
of the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics. 


Finding Facts and Making Programs. 
“How to Find Economic Facts and Apply 
Them as a Basis for Extension Programs 
in Home Economics, Dairying, and 
Forestry” is the title of a bulletin by 
Florence E. Ward, issued last summer as 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Miscellaneous Publication No. 52. 


The High School Curriculum. The 
September Research Bulletin of the 


National Education Association is de- 
voted to “Vitalizing the High-School 
Curriculum” and contains two sections 
of special interest to home economics— 
a survey of what the year’s literature 
reveals on secondary school home eco- 
nomics, and a list of books helpful in 


building high school home economics 
courses. Nine contributed 
the fifty titles listed in the latter. The 
fact that only ten books were men- 
tioned as often as three or four times, 
shows that in home economics, as in 
other subjects for which lists are given, 
there is no general agreement as to the 


specialists 


best books. 


Survey of Education. Recently pub- 
lished separates from the Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United States 
made by the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, are Bulletin, 1929, 
No. 9, “Educational Boards and Founda- 
tions, 1926-1928,” by Henry R. Evans; 
No. 16, “Significant Movements in City 
School Systems,” by W. S. Deffenbaugh; 
No. 20, “Changing Conceptions of the 


School-Building Problem,” by Alice 
Barrows. 
Non-Theatrical Films. The sixth edi- 


tion of ‘1000 and One, the Blue Book of 
Non-Theatrical Films’? has been issued 
by The Educational Screen, Inc., 5 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II- 
linois. 


Films for Children. Under this cap- 
tion the October JOURNAL published the 
address of the newly organized National 
Film Estimate Service as 580 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. This should have 
read 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Painting and Varnishing. Practical 
suggestions for the householder are given 
in the illustrated pamphlet ““The Guide 
Book of Painting and Varnishing,” is- 
sued by the Save the Surface Campaign, 
18 East 4ist Street, New York City. 
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Infant Mortality in the United States. 
An elaborate “Statistical Report of In- 
fant Mortality for 1928,” based on fig- 
ures from 729 cities within the birth 
registration area of the United States, 
has been issued by the American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. The 1928 rate is de- 
scribed as slightly higher than that for 
1927, but still the second lowest on 
record for the cities of the country. 


Housing Problem of the Lower In- 
come Group. Public credits as the only 
logical and practical solution to this 
problem was presented by Dr. S. James 
Herman of the Michigan Housing Asso- 
ciation at the Conference of Town Plan- 
ning held by the Institute of Canada at 
Winnipeg last June. 


“Lavelle” instead of “Tub Silk.” 
The Spun Silk Research Committee, 
whose interest in a new name for tub silks 
was mentioned editorially in November, 
announces through The Silkworm that 
such products will hereafter be produced 
and marketed as “‘lavelle,” a term sub- 
mitted by Paul Hyde Bonner of the Stehli 
Silks Corporation in a contest sponsored 
by the Committee. 


Ticking, Mattress, and Pillow Specifi- 
cations. A revision of the federal speci- 
fication for these commodities 
promulgated by the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board on May 14 and published 
by the Bureau of Standards, United 
States Department of Commerce, on Oc- 
tober 5, 1929, as Federal Specifications 
No. 615a. Details include types and 
grades of ticking, material and work- 
manship, general requirements as to 


was 


design, weave, length, and fastness of 
dye, certain detailed requirements and 
methods of sampling, testing, packing, 
and marking for shipment. 
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What Schools Do to Improve Homes. 
This is suggested as a timely theme for 
National Education Week in the October 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which emphasizes it in con- 
nection with the aim of worthy home 
membership and suggests as a “‘starting- 
point” the question, ‘“‘What’s right with 
the home?” 


Promoting Evening Classes. How 
Lincoln, Nebraska, went to work to in- 
crease interest in its public evening 
schools for adults, including courses in 
homemaking, is told by John R. Patlow, 
superintendent of industrial education, 
in The Industrial Arts Magazine for 
October. 


Adult Education. ‘The continued 
stimulation of the mature mind” is a 
definition of adult education given by Dr. 
Jastrow and quoted by Dr. Keppel in a 
paper on adult education and reading 
which appears in Adult Education and 
the Library for October. 


English-Teachers and Subject- 
Teachers. “The Two Camps” is the 
title which Sir John Adams gives to a 
suggestive discussion of the relations be- 
tween teaching English and teaching in 
English, in School and Society for Sep- 
tember 1. 


Wrapping Bread in England. The 
National Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes has gone on record as approving in 
principle the compulsory wrapping of all 
bread offered for sale, though it realizes 
that until public opinion is more widely 
educated to demand it, a rule to this 
effect cannot be enforced by the Ministry 
of Health. 


British Broadcasting. The program 
of household talks which has become an 
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annual feature of the British autumn pro- 
gram of broadcasting included two on 
“Common Sense in Household Work,” 
one of them by Mrs. R. O. Raphael, 
whom Americans will remember as a 
visitor from the Institute of Industrial 
Psychology last year, when she was Miss 
Winifred Spielman. 

Alaskan Reindeer. The responsibility 
for the herd of a million reindeer hitherto 
curiously assigned to the supervision of 
the Bureau of Education was transferred 
by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Governor of Alaska. 


English Schools and Domestic Service. 
That girls are now less often discouraged 
from entering domestic service on the 
ground that it is demeaning, and that 
teachers in domestic subjects have been 
influential in bringing them into “this 
very honorable profession” is a point 
made at a recent London meeting, re- 
ported in Education for October 4. 


Men’s Dress Reform in England. 


A “men’s dress reform party”’ is reported 
by Housecraft to have come into exist- 
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ence in England last June, the aim being 
to improve masculine attire with as 
great gain “to health and happiness as 
women have successfully achieved in 
their dress.” The list of adherents in- 
cludes the names of Dean Inge, Dr. A. C. 
Jordan, Dr. Leonard Williams, and Dr. 
C. W. Salesby. 
women as well as men and entails neither 


Membership is open to 


obligation to immediate persona! reform 
nor financial liability. The office of the 
party is at 39, Bedford Square, London, 


we & &. 


Chilean Textile Designs. Students 
of design will be interested in the dis 


; 


cussion and pictures of indigenous an 
creole art in Chile which appear in the 
September issue of the Bulletin of the 
Pan-American Union. 


Cotton for Men’s Wear. The Cotton 
Textile Institute, it is reported by the 
Daily News Record and Domestic Com- 
merce, is about to launch a survey of the 
possibilities of increasing the use of 
cotton in men’s wear, including neck- 
wear, pajamas, and summer clothing. 











NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Des Moines, Iowa, is 
headquarters for the annual meeting, 
December 30, 1929 to January 2, 1930; 
but Section K, social 
sciences, will hold 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


and economic 
its sessions at the 
The 
secretary of the section is Charles F. 
Roos, 209 College Avenue, Ithaca, New 
York. 

National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners. As part of the educational 
program of the Association, a series of 
lectures on fabrics and garment main- 
tenance was given in various New Eng- 
land cities during October and November 
by Mr. Bruce Snowden, research asso- 
ciate at the Institute maintained by the 
Association at Silver Spring, Maryland, 
on the edge of the District of Columbia. 

National Council of Women. At the 
biennial meeting held at the Homemak- 
ing Center in New York City, November 
4 to 9, Cora Winchell was official visitor 
American Home Economics 
Aside from one general 


from the 
Association. 
meeting and business session for dele- 
gates, the program was devoted prin- 
cipally to forums on various topics. At 
the international dinner, the pros and 
cons of the present tariff question were 
presented by George D. Casto and Philip 
LeBoutillier, president of the National 
Merchants Retail Association. 
Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association. Martha Van Rensselaer 
of the College of Home Economics, 


Cornell University, was a speaker at the 
opening session of the annual meeting, 
which was held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, November 4, 5, 
and 6. 

Ellen H. Richards Fellow. The re- 
search which May L. Cowles began in 
1927-28 while she was holder of the 
Ellen H. Richards fellowship of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
was completed last year and accepted in 
August to fulfill requirements of the 
University of Chicago for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. After the degree 
was granted, Miss Cowles, who is now 
teaching at the University of Wisconsin, 
formally repeated to the Association her 
sense of obligation for the assistance 
received through the fellowship. 

Farm Population and Rural Life. The 
division which bears this name in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has just completed ten years of 
operation, during which scientific re- 
search in rural sociology has made great 
advance. The division has been spe- 
cially influential in promoting interest 
in the statistics, natural groupings, and 
standards of living of farm population. 

Safety Movement and Accident Pre- 
vention in the Home. At the Eighteenth 
Annual Safety Congress, arranged by 
the National Safety Council at the Stev- 
ens Hotel, Chicago, from September 30 
to October 4, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was officially repre- 
sented by Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary. The program gave unusual 
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attention to the prevention of home 
accidents. Developments since the Con- 
gress also show increased interest in 
this subject. Arrangements for the 
research scholarship announced editori- 
ally in the November JouRNAL were 
completed at a committee meeting held 
at the time of the Congress. On October 
22, Jane Addams, as introductory speaker 
of the “Second Universal Safety Series” 
of radio talks, made a plea for home 
safety over a nation-wide hook-up of 28 
stations. At about the same date, the 
press announced that New York Uni- 
versity, the American Museum of 
Safety, and the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness had joined in 
an effort to develop leaders in the safety 
movement. Ten scholarships will be 
available for an evening course at the 
Washington Square Branch of the Uni- 
versity, and the subjects will include 
accident prevention in the home. 

Anniversary of Columbia University. 
The celebrations held October 25 to 31 
in connection with the 175th anniversary 
of Columbia University in the City of 
New York included many interesting 
special and departmental exhibitions; 
among the former, one in Barnard Hall 
which illustrated the development of 
education for women within the Uni- 
versity. 

Child Study Association of America. 
The schedule of lectures, conferences, 
and study groups arranged by this well- 
known organization which was issued in 
September from the headquarters at 54 
West 74th Street, New York City, in- 
cludes not only the dates for meetings in 
Greater New York, but also a list of the 
study groups organized by chapters in 
the various states, together with the 
name and address of each chairman or 
leader. 


Office of Education. Effective Octo- 


ber 9, the former Bureau of Education in 
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the United States Department of the 
Interior was reorganized under the name 
of Office of Education. The six major 
divisions, each to be further subdivided 
will be: A, administration, under the 
head clerk; B, educational research and 
investigations, under the assistant com- 
missioner; C, publications, under the 
editor-in-chief; D, library service, under 
the librarian; E, educational service, 
under a chief to be appointed; F, major 
educational surveys, with the Com- 
missioner of Education directly in charge. 

Pioneer Workers in Home Economics. 
The convention number of the news- 
letter of the New England Home Eco- 
nomics Association, issued in June and 
presented to all registrants at the Boston 
meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, included brief biog- 
raphies of the following pioneer workers 
in home economics: Ellen H. Richards, 
Maria Parloa, Maria Daniell, Mary J. 
Lincoln, Carrie M. Dearborn, Fannie M. 
Farmer, Maria W. Howard, Alice P. Nor- 
ton, and Louisa A. Nicholass. 


NEBRASKA 


Peru State Teachers College. New 
members of the home economics staff are 
Mabel Cook of Maryville, Missouri, in 
charge of foods and nutrition, and Edna 
Weare of Pittsburg, Kansas, in charge of 
clothing and textiles. Katherine M. 
Towne has resigned from the department 
to continue graduate work at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

University of Nebraska. Marjorie 
Ruth Clark of the Purnell research divi- 
sion spent a portion of her vacation at 
the University of California in Berkeley 
to prepare for publication the material 
on the French labor movement from 
1910 to 1928 which she secured during 
two years recently spent in France. 

Bess Steele, head of the design divi- 
sion, taught courses in art appreciation 
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and costume design and a graduate 
course in art structure at the summer 
session of the North Carolina College 
for Women. 

Mathilda Peters of the foods and nu- 
trition division went to Chicago in 
August to attend the annual conference 
of the investigators who are conducting 
research under Purnell funds into the 
quality and palatability of meats, and 
represented the | niversity on the com- 
mittee which deals with cooking qualities. 

Grace Margaret Morton, head of the 
textiles and clothing division, attended 
the course for stylists given by Mary 
Brooks Picken in New York City in 
August. 

Matilda Peters and Carolyn Ruby 
were on the jury for the 4-H club exhibits, 
demonstrations, and judging at the 
Nebraska State Fair in September. 
Miss Ruby also judged the style show. 
Mildred and Helen Myers, freshmen 
this year in the home economics depart- 
ment, the champion 4-H 
Club team at the Fair. Their demon- 
stration of “Suitable Shoes for the High 
School Girl” was repeated at the National 
Club Congress in Chicago in November. 

New members of the home economics 
Corbin, 


composed 


department include Florence 
promoted to head of the teacher training 
department to succeed Jane Hinkley; 
Mrs. Lillian Curyea Cunningham, who 
taught in the University of Porto Rico 
last year, assistant in the teacher train- 
ing division; May Mackintosh of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, instructor in the foods 
and nutrition division; Louise Leaton, 
in charge of the home management house 
and the nursery school; 
Angeline Carlson Anderson, formerly of 
the American Red Nutrition 
Service, assistant in the nursery school; 
Mildred Larson, 


assistant in 
Cross 


Mary Guthrie and 
graduate assistants. 
Agnes Saunders, who last year substi- 


tuted for Ruth Staples, in charge of the 
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nursery school and classes in child care 
and development, now has a teaching 
fellowship under Dr. Stoddard at the 
Child Research Laboratories, Iowa State 
University. 

True Jack Colbert has found it im- 
possible to continue broadcasting news 
for homemakers under the name of Mrs. 
True Homemaker over station K.F.A.B. 
Anna Dee Weaver has taken up this 
work for the year. 

Vocational Home Economics Confer- 
ence. The eleventh annual conference 
was held in Lincoln on August 26, 27, and 
28, with an attendance of more than a 
hundred home economists, including 
teachers from both vocational and non- 
vocational schools. The principal speak- 
ers were: Lila Welch, University of 
Missouri, who conducted three round 
table discussions of home management 
problems in the high school course; and 
Florence Corbin, University of Ne- 
braska, who discussed teaching physiol- 
ogy by the problem method. In addi- 
tion there were discussions of adult edu- 
cation, related art, child care, and social 
and family relationships by vocational 
teachers from day schools and adult 
home economics departments through- 
out the state. A report of the confer- 
ence may be obtained from the State 
Department of Vocational Education. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Edward Lane, assistant 
director of the division of communicab'e 
diseases, State Department of Public 
Health, addressed the meeting sponsored 
by the social workers’ section of the 
Association at Perkins Hall, Boston, on 
September 27. In his discussion of 
“Safeguarding the Community,” he out- 
lined a community health program and 
showed the relation of the home and our 
health activities to such a program. 
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NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting was held 
at Atlantic City November 9 to 12, in 
conjunction with the meeting of the 
State Teachers Association. The home 
economics program was held on Monday, 
November 11, in the lounge of the Dennis 
Hotel, with Ada Bessie Swann presiding. 
Following the business session, short 
talks were given by Mrs. K. Fanning, 
Mrs. M. Bryte, Mrs. Mary McDermott, 
Eloise Davison, a student club repre- 
sentative, Laura Fawcett, and Emeline 
Whitcomb. Afternoon and 
their topics included Dr. Edwin Reeder 
on New Thoughts on Educational De- 
velopment,’’ Miss Elise Towne of New 


speakers 


York on “Your Face Value,’”’ and Louise 
Huston of the American Bemberg Cor- 
poration on “The New Fabrics and Their 


Uses.” 
North Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Clara E. Schauffler and her 


assistants were hostesses for the supper 
meeting of the Association on October 16 
at the Bloomfield High School. After a 
short business meeting, William Wilson, 
principal of Public School 15 of Patter- 
son, spoke on “What Home Economics 
Means to My School”; Mrs. Helen 
Hazen of the New Jersey College for 
Women on “Building the High School 
Curriculum for the Student Planning to 
Take Home Economics in College’’; and 
Faye Hamilton, director of the Newark 
Home Center of Newark, on “What 
Training I Think Helps the Home Eco- 
nomics Woman to Successfully Apply 
Her Knowledge of Home Economics in 
Planning the Curriculum for the High 
School Student.” Principals of junior 
and senior high schools were guests of the 
Association at the meeting. 

Extension Service. Marion Butters, 


assistant director of the New Jersey Ex- 
tension Service, reports that each mem- 
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ber of the staff is now featuring a spe- 
cial phase of the home economics pro- 
gram. Clothing selection and construc- 
tion and the A.B.C.’s of color are being 
emphasized by the clothing specialist; 
the economics of food selection and prep- 
aration, by the food 
kitchen as a workshop and the girl's 
the home management 


specialist; the 


own room, by 
specialist ; and child training and parental 
education, by the specialist in that field. 

Newark. Ada Bessie Swann, director 
of the home economics department of 
the Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany, accompanied by five of her assist- 
ants, Margaret Oliphant, Helen McNeill, 
Elizabeth Perkins, Catherine Lawrence, 
and Loretta Brady recently attended 
the Eleventh Annual Convention and 
Exhibition of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. At this meeting, Mary Barber of 
Battle Creek gave athought-provoking 
talk on “‘“Home Economics and its Rela- 
tions to Industries.” 

The popularity of the professional 
improvement course which L. Bamberger 
and Company is offering this year to 
teachers of clothing is evident from the 
fact that 160 teachers have enrolled. 
The course, for which 2 college credits 
will be given, includes lectures, demon- 
strations, and a study of fabrics, beauty 
culture, and home decorating. 


NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting was held 
at the time of the State Educational 
Association meetings, October 31 to 
November 2. Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education in Arizona, spoke on 
“A Bird’s-eye View of Home Manage- 
ment Problems, Including Child Be- 
havior,” and “Social and Family Rela- 
tionships, Why, What,and How.” Mrs. 


Vina R. Gardner, state supervisor of 
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home economics education in New 
Mexico, reported on the American Home 
Economics Association meeting in Bos- 
tonin July. Other subjects of discussion 
were clothing and textiles, student home 
economics clubs, and how to make the 
home economics laboratory more attrac- 
tive. 

Western States Extension Conference. 
The eleven western states, Texas, and 
the territory of Hawaii held a district 
conference at the State Agricultural 
College of New Mexico from November 
4 to 8, inclusive. Human nutrition was 
the home economics subject discussed, 
and the speakers included Dr. Helen B. 
Thompson of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and Lucy M. Alex- 
ander of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Edith E. 
Martin, a graduate of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, has been appointed 
home demonstration agent in Quay 
County, with head-quarters at Tucum- 
cari. 

NEW YORK 

New York State Home Economics 
Association. The Florence 
Winchell, has requested the six district 
presidents to have material for both the 
news-letter and the JouRNAL oF HOME 
Economics sent frequently and promptly 
to the publicity chairman, Etta M. H. 
Hackett, Board of Education, Buffalo, 
New York. 

The State Conference of City Super- 
visors was held in Albany from October 
16 to 17, with Marion S. Van Liew 


president, 


presiding. 

Southeastern District. The first ex- 
ecutive committee meeting was called on 
October 1 by the president, Martha 
Westfall, to make tentative plans for the 
year’s program and to appoint commit- 


tees. The program for the year will 
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include one speaker of note, a joint 
meeting with the Elementary Teachers’ 
Association, and other interesting fea- 
tures to be definitely decided upon at the 
next meeting. 

The business section of this group is to 
hold regular dinner meetings on the first 
Thursday in each month at the Mary 
Elizabeth Tea Room. The program 
committee, of which Joan Rock is chair- 
man, has announced that the year’s 
program will include demonstrations by 
members of the group and talks by out- 
side speakers. Lita Bane, associate 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journa! and 
Florence LaGanke Harris of the C/eve- 
land Plain Dealer addressed the group 
at its November meeting, and a style 
show arranged by Marian Stevenson of 
Cheney Brothers will be featured in 
December. A meeting at the Home- 
making Center and a joint meeting with 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Association are also scheduled. 

Western District. At the annual 
meeting of the Western District of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association 
in Buffalo on November 8 and 9, the 
program of the home economics section, 
of which Etta M. H. Hackett is chair- 
man, included talks by Emeline Whit- 
comb, specialist in home economics of the 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 
and Dr. Annie McLeod, dean of home 
economics, Syracuse University. 

New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany. Anna Randolph Keim of the 
home economics staff was married on 
August 31 to J. J. Barsam. She is con- 
tinuing her work at the college. 

J. Corinne Troy, a former member of 
the home economics staff, was married 
at her home in Centerville, Maryland, 
on June 22 to Samuel B. Schofield, dean 
education at Western Maryland 
College. Mr. and Mrs. Schofield are 
living in Westminster. 


of 
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The new Milne High School connected 
with the College has for the first time a 
building of its own. This building in- 
cludes a clothing laboratory, a labora- 
tory consisting of three home kitchens 
for the use of food classes, and between 
the two, a small living-room-dining- 
room. Home economics work will be 
required in the seventh grade and elec- 
tive in the eighth and ninth grades and 
in senior high school. Until the new 
shop for the boys’ work is ready for use, 
the boys are being taught by student 
teachers in home economics. The sev- 
enth-grade study of food for high school 
boys is supplemented by experiments in 
animal feeding. The eighth-grade boys 
are studying the choice of food for high 
school boys with particular attention on 
making for the cafeteria charts and 
posters that will help all high school 
students in selecting adequate meals. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo. 
Ruth Louise Gill is the resident faculty 
member in charge of home administra- 
tion and the practice house this year. 
A chubby-cheeked, six-months baby girl 
is the youngest member of the family 
there. 

May C. Turner has been appointed to 
the position in the foods department 
made vacant by the marriage of Rubie 
Donaldson to G. Norman Reading of 
West Falls, New York. 

Edith Hubeler is temporarily filling 
the position of Mrs. Anna Gemmill, who 
is on leave of absence for study at Colum- 
bia University. 

Siudent Clubs. The Home _ Eco- 
nomics Club’s first meeting of the year 
took the form of a welcoming party for 
the freshmen. A good program was 
followed by supper and the presentation 
of green bibs to all freshmen. These 
bibs were worn to assembly and classes 
the next day. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron has outlined a 
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series of interesting social and business 
meetings, one of which will be devoted to 
professional work. The fall initiation 
took place in November. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. 
At the invitation of the Southwestern 
Teachers Association the fall meeting 
was held in connection with theirs at 
Dayton on Friday afternoon, November 
8. “Art in Everyday Life’ was dis- 
cussed by Siegfried Weng of the Dayton 
Art Institute, and “The Relation of 
Advertising Material to the Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers,” by Dorothy Shank of 
the American Stove Company. 

The winter meeting will be held at the 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, on January 
25 at 10 a.m. 

Kent State College. Elsie Maxwell, 
acting head of the department of home 
economics at the College last year, is now 
professor of home economics in the Akron 
city schools. 

Bertha Louise Nixson, professor of 
home economics, has returned after a 
year’s leave of absence. She spent 
three months in Europe and received her 
master’s degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in June. 

Nona Isabel Jordon of Melrose, Massa- 
chusetts, is the new specialist in clothing. 

Daisy Davis, critic teacher in home 
economics last year, has joined the faculty 
of Ohio State University. Her posi- 
tion is filled by Dorothy Scott who re- 
ceived a master’s degree from Ohio State 
College in June. 

The Home Economics Club sent three 
delegates to the Boston Meeting. 
Though the youngest college in attend- 
ance, Kent had the largest student club 
representation. 

Ohio State University. Alice M. Don- 
nelly, director of home economics educa- 
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tion, is devoting the fall quarter to work 
toward her doctorate. 

Mrs. Margaret C. Black has resigned 
as instructor of household engineering 
and is devoting her energies to home- 
making at Morrisville, Pennsylvania. 
Daisy Davis has succeeded her. 

Margaret Walker is replacing Edith 
Deadman, who resigned to become a 
member of the child development staff 
at the University of Toronto. 

Eunice Ryan of the textiles and cloth- 
ing staff has returned from a six months’ 
trip to Europe. She was a member of 
the group that studied historic textiles 
under Grace Denny. 

Extension Service. Minnie Price, 
state leader of home economics work, is 
on leave for the year to study at Colum- 
bia University. 

Edith Childs, home demonstration 
agent in Summit County, attended the 
conference on adult education in Eng- 
land this summer. 

Assistant home demonstration agents 
in training are: Virginia Bear in Frank- 
lin County, Mary Catherine Behymer 
in Pickaway County, Edith Berry in 
Fairfield County, Lucille Eby in Ash- 
tabula County, Ruth Radford in Lake 
County, and Grace Tresch in Logan 
County. 

Funds have been appropriated for 
placing home demonstration agents in 
Sandusky, Auglaize, and Mercer Coun- 
ties. 

Emma Sparks, home demonstration 
agent of Darke County, is to spend a 
nine-months’ leave of absence in the 
state office as specialist in nutrition. 
Grace Tresch, will take her place in the 
County. 

The annual conference of county 
agricultural agents, county home demon- 
stration agents, and extension specialists 
was held in Campbell Hall on October 8 
to 11. Dr. Caroline Hedger of the 
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Elizabeth McCormick Memorial spoke 
on “Adult Education” and “The Prob- 
lem of the Adolescent.” 

Radio Courses. The second series of 
radio talks on bringing up children was 
given on Tuesday forenoons in October 
by Jessie A. Charters and dealt with 
children of school age. 

Ohio University. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club was in charge of a tea in the 
home economics department on Septem- 
ber 27, the first of a series of activities 
planned for promoting closer relation- 
ships among the students in the home 
economics department during the year. 

The two new members in the home 
economics department this year are: 
Velma Phillips, who succeeds Louise 
Eckel, and Anna Fitzgibbon, who suc- 
ceeds Prudence Stevens. It is expected 
that the new practice home, which is to 
replace the apartment now used by 
students in household administration, 
will be ready for occupancy th second 
semester. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. Jessie Mc- 
Vey, assistant professor in charge of 
clothing, spent the summer traveling in 
Europe. 

Alma Roudebush, instructor in cloth- 
ing, was dietitian for the dormitories at 
Ohio State University during the summer. 

Frances Ann Johnston, assistant pro- 
fessor in charge of foods, studied at 
Columbia this summer. 

Three representatives of the college 
student club went to the Boston meet- 
ing in July. 

Grace Reynolds has joined the staff 
as instructor of clothing and foods. 

University of Akron. Elsie M. Max- 
well is succeeding Sara Stimmel as direc- 
tor of home economics, a position which 
now includes the directorship of home 
economics education in the public 
schools. Such an arrangement tends to 
mold the home economics work into a 
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continuous program from the beginning 
in the junior high schools through the 
University. 

Beatrice S. Counts, formerly of the 
University of Minnesota, is instructor of 
foods and nutrition. 

Elizabeth Lathrop continues her work 
as instructor of clothing and textiles. 

Wittenberg College. Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, has instituted a type of 
course in foods selection and prepara- 
tion, supplemented with series of experi- 
ments in related sciences, for which 
eight hours of credit is granted in partial 
fulfillment of the college requirement in 
science. The plan is an outgrowth of a 
desire on the part of the college authori- 
ties to provide for young women in a 
liberal arts college a course in which they 
are particularly interested and which 
compares favorably with the require- 
ments and standards generally accepted 
in courses dealing with “‘pure sciences.” 
A wide variety of laboratory exercises 
and collateral readings has been organ- 
ized into a flexible course which can be 
arranged to supplement courses in chem- 
istry and other sciences which the student 
may have pursued. A generous amount 
of foundational material is included for 
those who have had little science else- 
where. 

That the course is meeting a real need 
is indicated by the capacity enrollment 
both last year, when the course was in- 
stituted, and this. The personnel of the 
classes includes all college rankings and 
choices, freshmen to graduate, home 
economics majors and minors, general 
electives, and special students. The 


greatest encouragement, however, comes 
in the reception the experiment has been 
receiving from faculty members who 
were at first very skeptical of the possi- 
bilities, and from college officials who 
had previously considered the develop- 
ment and administration of home eco- 
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nomics work in a liberal arts college diffi- 
cult and unsatisfactory. 

Columbus Public Schools. Anna Berg- 
man, nutrition worker, has gone to 
Korea to teach home economics in a 
missionary school for girls. 

Helen Skeele, home economics teacher, 
has resigned to be married. 

Toledo Public Schools. The entire 
school program, including home eco- 
nomics, has been reorganized for grades 
seven and eight, giving all subjects sixty- 
minute periods. Classes meet from two 
to five times a week, and most frequently 
three times. The home economics staff 
seems to be enjoying the new plan of 
work. Five additional teachers are: 
Elizabeth C. Williams, Josephine Buck, 
Katherine Andrews, Lorabelle Birken- 
haver, and Roberta Wilson. Blanche 
Hamilton has been transferred from 
Junior High to Woodward Senior High 


School. 
OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
calCollege. NoraA. Talbot, dean ofthe 
school of home economics, has been 
granted nine months’ sabbatical leave to 
spend in study for a master’s degree in 
education. Her major interest will be 
in educational administration. 

In the absence of Miss Talbot, Flor- 
ence D. Schertz, head of the department 
of household science, will be in charge of 
the school. 

In order to meet the needs of the 
rapidly growing graduate school, the 
home economics department has in- 
creased its personnel by the following 
appointments: Callie Mae Coons as 
associate professor of home economics to 
be in charge of research in foods and 
nutrition; Beulah Fern Shockey, to be in 
charge of research in textiles; and Fern 
Hotten as associate professor of home 
economics education to assist with the 
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nursery school program and with teacher 
supervision in the city schools. This 
year the home economics education de- 
partment is supervising in the senior 
high school as well as in the junior high, 
which makes it possible for the college 
girls to observe and teach in both schools. 

Others appointed to the faculty are 
Carter, assistant professor of 
household science to replace Evelyn 
Gardiner, who is now with radio station 
KDKA at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
and Louise Phelps, assistant professor of 


Mary 


household science to replace Madonna 
Fitzgerald, now state home improvement 
specialist for Oklahoma. Mrs. Lova 
Potts has been selected as graduate 
assistant in household arts. 

Oklahoma College for Women. Anna 
K. Banks, head of the home economics 
department, and Hazel Frost, associate 
professor, spent eight weeks of the last 
summer session in study at the University 
of Oklahoma. Laurel Davis, associate 
professor, did research in nutrition at the 
University of Chicago. 

The Home Economics Club enter- 
tained new students in the department 
at a membership tea in the home eco- 
nomics reception room on October 1. 

Construction is under way on a home 
management house large enough to house 
six students and the teacher in charge. 
The building, in keeping with others on 
the campus, is of light brick veneer 
with darker stone trimmings and is 
situated in a beautiful grove of trees. 

Southwestern State Teachers College, 
Weatherford. A survey course in home 
economics for rural teachers proved of 
interest last summer and afforded an 
opportunity for instruction to students 
outside the department. 

The Hammacian Student Club, re- 
ceived first award in a competition of club 
activities for its three-act program, “‘So- 
cial Usages.” 
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University of Oklahoma. Helen B. 
Burton, head of the home economics 
department, completed work on her 
doctor’s degree during the summer at the 
University of Chicago. 

New apparatus will enable graduate 
students to conduct experimental work 
on energy metabolism. Service courses 
planned for students not majoring in 
home economics are drawing large 
enrollments. 

Omicron Nu and Oekonomia, honor- 
ary campus organizations, entertained 
freshmen students in October at a tea 
at which the ideals and purposes of the 
organizations were explained and the 
Omicron Nu cup was presented to the 
sophomore who had made the highest 
grades in her freshman year. 

The graduate school has been enlarged, 
particularly the department of nutrition, 
with a fifty per cent increase in enroll- 
ment. 

State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation. Conferences for teachers were 
conducted during June at the University 
of Oklahoma, at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, and at the state 
teachers colleges. The University con- 
ference included sessions for adult home- 
making education with Alice H. Haley as 
special speaker. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Dallas 
on November 28, 29, and 30. Dr. 
Margaret Justin was a speaker on the 
program. 

East Texas State Teachers College. 
Elizabeth Storrie, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics, and Mary 
Booth, associate professor of foods, 
spent their vacations in Florida and 
Havana. While in Cuba they were the 
guests of Dr. Ernest Valdes Figuero, 
registrar and secretary of the Matanzas 
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Normal School, and had opportunity to 
study teaching requirements and school 
procedures, which they found extremely 
comprehensive and strict. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College. 
Esther Pennington has resigned her 
position as associate professor of home 
economics to join the faculty of the 
Junior College at St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Fay Alexander of Denton, Texas, has 
been appointed Miss Pennington’s suc- 
cessor. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College. 
The home economics department, of 
which Grace Bedell is head, is offering a 
four-year course leading to the B.S. 
degree. The enrollment for the fall term 
is more than double that of last year. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. 
One of the results of the merging of the 
South Texas State Teachers College into 
the Texas College of Arts and Industries 
has been to change the department of 
home economics into the school of home 
economics, which now confers the B.S. 
degree in home economics and offers 
various majors, whereas in the old de- 
partment only a general course was 
allowed. Majors are offered in textiles 
and clothing, foods and nutrition, home 
demonstration, and general home eco- 
nomics. Forty-seven home economics 
courses are now being taught. Among 
the new courses are those in dress acces- 
sories, in general service, in decorative 
textile design, and in home management. 
For the latter, the school has acquired a 
six-room demonstration cottage, which 
is managed by the girls taking the course. 
With these changes and additions there 
has been a marked increase in the enroll- 
ment for home economics. 

Margaret Neely, associate professor of 
home economics, is on leave of absence 
for study at Iowa State College, Ames; 
and Louise Schneider of the textile and 
clothing department is acting in her 
place. 
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Texas Technological College. Jennie 
McCrery, head of the department of 
foods, will do advanced work at Colum- 
bia University during the coming year. 

Mayme Twyford will return to Tech 
during Miss McCrery’s absence. 

The regular July Bulletin of the College 
was published this year by the school of 
home economics. In addition to the 
regular information concerning the Col- 
lege, the activities of the school of home 
economics were featured in detail with 
many illustrations. 

During the summer session, the class in 
children’s clothing worked out three 
complete layettes at different income 
levels, articles for them being selected 
from local stores. 

The home economics club published a 
news-letter during the summer, which 
was sent to all former as well as to all 
prospective students. The letter con- 
tained items regarding school activities 
and news of former students. 

On September 30, Marjorie M. Hesel 
tine, director of foods research for the 
Hills Brothers Company, gave a very 
interesting talk on the duties of the com- 
mercial home economist, the vocational 
opportunities in that field, and the in- 
telligent use of educational material from 
commercial sources. 

The first meeting of the Home Eco- 
nomics Club for the year was held at the 
home management house on October 1. 
Officers for the year were installed and a 
short program was rendered. The Club 
had as its guest the president of the 
College, who gave an inspiring address. 
An out-of-town visitor, Marjorie Hesel- 
tine of New York City, also spoke to the 
Club. 

The new head of the department of 
applied arts is Jean Dorrel. 

West Texas State Teachers College. 
The Home Economics Club last year 
raised sufficient funds by serving ban- 
quets to provide many good times, to 
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make the annual contribution of fifty 
dollars to the home economics loan fund, 
and to send two delegates to the conven- 
tion of the seventh district of Texas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Snyder 
in April. The Club cooperated in three 
co-ed proms, which were so greatly 
enjoyed that the Club has voted to 
make the Co-ed Prom an annual event. 

Last year two loans of fifty dollars 
each were made from the home economics 
loan fund, maintained by the home eco- 
nomics club, but no applications for 
loans have yet been received this year, 


although there is a balance in the 
treasury. 
Vocational Home Economics. A con- 


ference of state supervisors and those en- 
gaged in the training of vocational home- 
making teachers was held at the Capitol 
in Austin on October 4 and 5. Plans for 
revising the state course of study by 
May, 1931, were discussed, and the work 
of revision will be carried on by the state 
and district conferences which are to be 
held throughout the year. 

The state vocational conference was 
held in Dallas on November 25 to 27. 

The objective tests which have been 
used for the past two years as a basis for 
accrediting courses have been revised 
and are being checked in the teacher 
training institutions before printing. A 
printed score card arranged according 
to the objectives set for the year is being 
used for the first time and is intended to 
enable the teacher to check her own prog- 
ress month by month. 


VIRGINIA 


Radford State Teachers College. 
M’Ledge Moffett, dean of women, re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree at Columbia in 
June. The subject of her dissertation 


was “The Social Background and Activi- 
ties of Teachers College Students.” 
Marian Williamson completed work 
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on her master’s degree at the University 
of Chicago this past summer. 

Elsie Jacobson of Astoria, Oregon, and 
Luna Lewis of the Iowa State College, 
were members of the Radford faculty for 
the summer session. 

Extension College of William and 
Mary. Helen Drinker of Henrico County 
this year won the trophy given an- 
nually by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the girl most outstanding in 4-H Club 
work in the United States. Her work 
has been with clothing, room improve- 
ment, bread, canning, garden products, 
and live-stock. Miss Drinker is nineteen 
years old and has finished her second 
year at the College. The premiums she 
won in her club work paid her expenses 
in college during her freshman and part 
of her sophomore years. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. Ethel 
Clarke, supervising dietitian, has five 
dietitians and four feeding centers under 
her charge, including a central kitchen 
and two dining rooms equipped to accom- 
modate 300 women in the new dormitory. 
New assistant dietitians are Margaret 
Mighel and Irene Stanton. 

Mrs. Eva Williams, who had a scholar- 
ship at the Merrill-Palmer School last 
year, Margaret Walker as 
director of the nursery school. Miss 
Walker is now head of the child welfare 
division at Ohio State University. 

VeNona Swartz, the new research 
worker in household equipment, takes 
the place of Catherine Landreth, who is 
studying parental education on a scholar- 
ship at the Merrill-Palmer School. 


succeeds 


WISCONSIN 


University of Wisconsin. New mem- 
bers of the foods and administration staff 
are Louise Millhouse, Iva Mullen, Edith 
Crowe, and Grace Irene Bennett. Miss 
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Bennett is in charge of the children at 
the Dorothy Roberts Nursery School 
this year. 

Among the most popular of the lectures 
sponsored by the home economics de- 
partment during the summer session was 
that given by George Rector, director 
of cuisine for the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Railroad system, who was 
ably assisted in his demonstration by Mr. 
Chauveau, one of the French chefs. 

Other interesting lectures were given 
by Miss Blunt of the American Silk 
Association on the “Use and Abuse of 
Silk,”’ by Flint Grinnell of the Chicago 
Better Business Bureau on “Investiga- 
tions and Research in Textiles of the 
Better Business Bureau,” by Ellen Pen- 
nell of the Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany in Des Moines on “Home Eco- 
nomics in Journalism,” by Mr. Zellof the 
Albrecht Fur Company on “Types of 
Fur on the Market Today,” and by 
Helen Wilkinson of the Carnation Milk 
Company on “The Home Economics 
Graduate in the Commercial World.” 

Hazel Hauck has been appointed 
Omicron Nu scholar for the first semester 
of this year. During the second semes- 
ter she will be a part-time instructor in 
foods and nutrition while continuing 
work toward her doctorate. 

Ellen Hillstrom and Helen Allen of the 
related art department are on leave of 
absence, Miss Hillstrom for the year and 
Miss Allen for the first semester. The 
latter is attending the New York Uni- 
versity to continue work for her doctor- 
ate. 

Henry Clapp Sherman of Columbia 
University was a visitor at the Depart- 
ment and at the University on October 5 
and 6 and lectured on “Some Recent 
Advances in the Chemistry of Nutrition.” 

During the summer, three Farmers’ 
Field Day programs were held in the 
College of Agriculture. To entertain 
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the farm women who came with their 
husbands, interesting exhibits, demon- 
strations, and lectures were given by the 
members of the home economics division 
and by special outside speakers. Dur- 
ing the forenoon of the first day, exhibits 
on textile testing, house decoration, 
children’s clothing, and making over 
clothing, and also a food demonstration 
which stressed the value and sources of 
vitamins A and C, were held in the home 
economics building. In the afternoon, 
a style show was given by home eco- 
nomics students and tea was served at the 
practice cottage by the institutional 
management group. 

The second program was presented in 
a tent at the University Farm. In the 
morning, exhibitions on washable toys 
that can be made at home, correct shoes, 
proper flower arrangements, and furnish- 
ings for a girl’s room were shown; and a 
talk on books for the home was given by 
Harriet Long of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission. 

In the afternoon, talks were given on 
first aid by Dr. Elsom, on books by Miss 
Long, and on values in the home by Mrs. 
Walter Kohler, the wife of the governor 
of the state. 

The third program and group of ex- 
hibits were held in the home economics 
building. An exhibit to show in what 
quantities it is economical to buy various 
articles, and a collection of 10-, 15-, and 
25-cent articles of good design were on 
display. Demonstration and exhibits 
of school lunches and of new and easy 
dishes for a company supper were also 
given. 

WYOMING 

Wyoming Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held in 
Thermopolis on October 10. Veva 
Lukin, teacher trainer at the University 
of Wyoming, and Jane Hinkley, federal 
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agent for vocational home economics 
education in the Pacific region, were on 
the program. Officers elected for the 
coming year Floribel 
Krueger, Laramie; vice-presidents, Gladys 
McVay and Dorothea Van Horn; and 
secretary-treasurer, Veva Lukin, Laramie. 

University of Wyoming. Recent ap- 
pointments to the staff include Veva 
Lukin as head of teacher training in 
home economics in the College of Edu- 
cation and Emma J. Thiessen as instruc- 


are: president, 


tor in home economics and half-time 
Purnell research home economist. Miss 
Thiessen succeeds Mrs. Marguerite L. 
Corkill who has gone to Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, to carry on parental educa- 
tion work. 

Extension Service. Mary Olive 
Howey, for a number of years clothing 
spec ialist in the state of Washington, has 
been appointed state clothing specialist 
to succeed Wilhelmina Jacobson. 

Pauline Bunting home demonstration 
agent, has been transferred from Lincoln 
County to Big Horn County. Irma 
Bradford has replaced her in Lincoln 
County. 

Catherine Price of Kansas succeeds 
Myrtle Euren in Goshen County as home 
demonstration agent. 

Marjorie Eells, who had been county 
demonstration agent in Park 
County since 1923, was married on 
September 17 to Clarence Lynn of Sun- 
light Basin. Helen Keller of Worland 
succeeds her in Park County. 

Vocational Home Economics Confer- 
ence. Friant, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics education at 
Iowa State College, was the out-of-state 
leader at the annual conference held in 
Laramie the last week in August. 


home 


Regina 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Home econo- 
mics graduate enrollment for the first 
summer term reached 144 and for the 
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second term, 71. Of the graduate 
students, counted for the entire summer 
session, 52 were graduates of the College. 
Twenty-four states were represented and 
sixteen master’s degrees in home econom- 
ics were conferred. 

Sarah M. Field, a graduate of the 
college who has been teaching in Japan 
for several years, has returned to work 
for a master’s degree in nutrition, 
bringing a collection of edible seaweed 
upon which she will base her research. 

Olive Settles, associate professor of 
textiles and clothing, spent the summer 
teaching textiles at the University of 
California. Mabel Russell of the applied 
art department taught at Colorado 
Agricultural College. 

The new health course for freshmen 
women, inaugurated this fall, will give 
the students an opportunity to work out 
and attain their own personal standards 
for health. The goal set for each girl in 
the four years in college is one hundred 
per cent of her health inheritance. The 
course will be handled by members of the 
hygiene, nutrition, and physical educa- 
tion departments. The two new instruc- 
tors who have been added to the staff to 
conduct this work are Fern A. Golding as 
instructor in hygiene and Louise L’Engle 
as assistant of foods and 
nutrition. 

Changes in the home 
faculty include the following: Viola M. 
Bell, associate professor of foods and 
nutrition, is for the year, her 
position being filled by Florence King of 
the University of Indiana, who will serve 
as chairman of freshman food study; 
Margaret Haggart has resigned to 
become head of the department of home 
economics in the State Normal at Hays, 
Kansas. Harriet Brigham of the house- 
hold equipment department is now with 
the Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio. Her position is filled by Mildred 
L. Bacon. 


professor 


economics 


away 
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Further additions to the staff include 
Dr. Louise Peet, who completed her 
doctorate in nutrition and physiology 
here in June; Hester Chadderton, who 
comes as assistant professor in home 


economics education; and Letty B. 
Mitchell, who will teach textiles and 
clothing. 


Weddings among staff members in- 
clude Josephine Arnquist to Dr. Arthur 
Bakke, Marguerite Stolts to Dr. John 
Hopkins, Margaret House to Dr. Robert 
Irwin, and Florence Faust to Associate 
Professor Elmer Hanson. 
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The second annual Iowa 4-H Girls’ 
Convention held in June had for its 
theme: “Possibilities of Modern Girl- 
hood.” Securing talent from within 
the 4-H Club was the goal set by 
Josephine Arnquist, state leader. The 
big event was the presentation of an 
outdoor pageant, “ Famous Women and 
Girls in History,” by a cast of 800 4-H 
club girls. The convention this year was 
restricted in numbers under a new ruling 
by which only two girls might come from 
each local group. Registration exceeded 
twelve hundred. 
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Cooperation of Red Cross Nutrition 
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(ed.), 119; Canning Foods for Safety 
(ed.), 589; Cost and Nutritional 
Effect of Making an Institutional 
Diet Palatable, 254; Dental De- 
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